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Extract from the Morning Post, Feb. 16th, 1866. 

A very ingenious invention has lately been 
patented by Messrs. Jay, of Regent Street, — " THE 
EUTHEIMA." It is nothing less than a self-fit- 
ting and adjustable bodice, possessing the power of 
expanding to accommodate any variation of the 
figure, to obviate all undue pressure and necessity 
for alteration, and therefore expressly suited to the 
requirements of ladies in a delicate state of health. 
" The Euthcima" is made in black silk, elegantly 
trimmed ; it is tight to the bust, with bands and 
epaulettes of crepe or of silk gimp and jet beads, but 
it can be made in any material. The elasticity is 
contrived by the insertion of welts of elastic webbing 
under the braces, from the shoulder to the waist, 
beneath the arms and down the shoulders under the 
brace ornaments. The set and style are excellent. 
The ladies appear to be quite ready to appreciate the 
peculiar merits and conveniences of the new patent, 
for, though but very recently introduced to the 
public, the Queen (the Lad^^a Newspaper) and Court 
Journal state that considerable niunbers have already 
been sold. 
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CHAPTER I, 



EARLY DAYS. 

I HAVE often thought that I would write a 
Btory. Nay, I have even tried, but only to 
find that it is not so easy as the inexperienced 
are apt to imagine. First, there is the plot 
to be considered, and it is no light task to 
carry one's characters on through chapter 
after chapter, towards a grand denouement; 
secondly, the language, and he or she is 
clever who can, without difficulty, steer clear 
of repetitions, and awkward turns, or tags (as 
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a friend of mine is wont to call them), to the 
end of sentences ; thirdly, — ^but why divide 
my diBConrse on authorship into as many 
heads as preachers do their sermons, instead 
of passing on at once to the prime obstacle 
to success? — the imposiability of pleasing 
everyone. Let me give an illustration of 
my meaning. I was once acquainted with a 
young lady, whose duty it was to make tea, 
morning and evening, for a numerous family ; 
and, oh ! what thankless work she found it, 
for in spite of all her endeavours she never 
could suit the taste of all. She toiled ; she 
diligently studied the arts of tea-making and 
pleasing, — ^yet, in vain I for fitther, brothers^ 
sisters, still found fismlt ; and^ strange to say, 
each complained of something different. One, 
that his tea was never hot enough ; anodier^ 
tibatit was always too hot; whilst a third 
exclaimed against the weakness of the bever- 
age, just when a fourth was bursting into a 
clenuncialian of strong tea as the source of 
•diattared nerfes, and so forth; but it ii 
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needless to enumerate the varioas faults 
found by this unreasonable family, or I might 
go on to ^ not sufficiently sweet/ ' too sweet,' 
etc. But enough has been said to tiirow a 
light upon the case in point : the almost in- 
surmountable difficulties which lie in the way 
of these who would please the public taste. 
What task more arduous, or more disappoint- 
ing! For, whilst one set of readers — care- 
fully brought up young lady readers, gene- 
rally — are satisfied with milk and water, 
others crave curiously-compounded dishes, 
or at least, such as are highly spiced ; and 
some even have appetites so perverted from 
all that is natural and wholesome, that they 
can touch nothing but raw spirits. But for 
these latter^ I should scorn to write ! 

However, let the various cLsisses (and their 
name is legion) suit themselves, for the 
advertising columns of our papers daily 
promise all who choose an endless feast, 
— ho6k», of all starts and siz^es, seiious, gay, 
pai&etie, harrowing^ poaderow^ or light; 

B 2 
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history, travels, novels, poetry, etc, ; in short, 
an absolute emharras de rtchesses^ — an ever- 
flowing fountain of instruction and amuse- 
ment, which all who care to lave in its fall- 
ing waters, may approach. Now, notwith- 
standing my exordium, I have a slight desire 
to contribute one other drop to the already 
flooded stream, or, in plain English, to try 
my luck; but instead of venturing upon the 
well-gleaned ground of Fiction, why should 
I not confine myself to the comparatively un- 
cultivated soil of Fact ? Why should some 
portions of my own history fail to instruct 
and amuse? I may not be an important 
personage, yet I have lived and gained ex- 
perience; and surely, my life need not have 
been all wasted, nor my experience hid be- 
neath a bushel I At any rate, I can but make 
the essay. 

I have no intention of inflicting the his- 
tory of my childish days upon my friends ; 
let it suffice that I was bom and brought up 
*n the country, and that my father, — Mr. 
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Brandreth, — who was, to my thinking, one 
of the kindest-hearted people in the world, 
was a man of refined, luxurious, and extra- 
vagant tastes. He had been in the army, 
and after leaving it, his aristocratic turn of 
mind and indolent habits, led him to prefer 
the most scrambling and uncertain mode of 
living, to the drudgery and degradation of 
following any profession. 

Fortunately, my mother was a woman of 
energy and spirit, and continued in some 
measure to keep matters straight; cheerfully 
enduring privations herself, whilst she so 
managed that her husband never missed 
those comforts to which he had always been 
accustomed, but which it was now so difl&cult 
to provide. She came of an active and in- 
telligent, if plebeian, family ; and at length 
actually died in harness — worn out by long 
anxiety and over-work — like a brave and 
true follower of a noble cause. May peace 
be with her ! The peace she did not find on 
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earth ; and with him, too, whose last hours 
she soothed before she died I 

During my childhood, I enjoyed a good 
deal of liberty, — perhaps too much ; and my 
mother, wishing to spare me as much as pos- 
sible, concealed these truths from me as long 
as might be, so that it was only towards the 
last that they began dimly to dawn upon my 
mind. But then, with sickness and trouble 
always in the house, how could they longer 
be concealed ? Yet even then, she would let 
me do but little, seeming jealous if anyone 
besides herself attended to my father, weak 
as he had become, and almost entirely de- 
pendent upon those whose sole care it was to 
supply his bodily and mental requirements. 

I had but made the acquaintance of dark 
dreary death a few weeks before I was again 
called upon to mourn ; and I remember feel- 
ing as if my desolate thoughts could never 
again yield place to brighter ones, and that 
that life which seemed a constant holiday tcy 
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many girls could have no happiness in store 
for me. My mother's only brother, and my 
guardian, a rich merchant, took me home, and 
it was generally believed that I was in due 
time to succeed to all his wealth ; but what 
cared I, young, inexperienced, and heart- 
broken, as I then thought myself, for money, 
or the favour of the world ; I was then fifteen, 
and my uncle, Mr. Kennedy, who had latterly 
helped my father in more ways than one, was 
gravely kind from the hour he made me wel- 
come to his house ; and yet, ungrateful as it 
may seem, I always regarded him with far 
more awe than confidence and love. I could 
not help it ; he was so unlike my dear, dear 
father, the latter being all openness and warm 
aflfection ; whilst the former was so calm, so 
cold, so regular in all his habits, and even 
when in the best of humours, apt to treat me 
as a child. He was not a mere plodding man 
of business, but a clever, well-informed, and, 
when he chose, agreeable person, but I never 
felt as if I could understand his character. 
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He had never been married, and I think 
looked dovm on women and girls, regarding 
them alternately as toys or mere encum* 
brances ; to be made as ornamental as pos- 
sible, and as useful as their nature would allow. 
He accordingly afforded me every necessary 
comfort and assistance, and as many indul- 
gences as he thought fit. A governess, and 
masters, a maid to wait upon me, and an occa- 
sional visit to the sea ; and there were large 
gardens in which to spend my idle hours, and 
books of every kind upon the tables, so that 
it would have been my owa fault if my mind 
had been left uncultivated. Then I had a 
horse to ride when I accompanied him, and a 
carriage at my disposal when I went out with 
my governess; and what more could any 
reasonable person ask? I fear I was un- 
reasonable, for in my heart I asked for con- 
genial companions ; for though many visitors 
might come to Carlton, there was not one I 
cared to see. No ladies, no young people of 
my own age — only men of business, men of 
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letters, men of family, and of the world; and 
of these, few noticed me, as I daily occupied 
my post as tea maker, for my uncle assigned 

but a secondary place to poor Miss Prince. 
So there I sat, morning after morning, some- 
times listening to the conversation of our 
guests ; yet oftener wearying of it, and won- 
dering how soon they would have finished 
breakfast, that I might escape. And then in 
the evenings to be called upon to play for 
their amusement, when they scarcely ever 
listened, — truly this was thankless work, and 
no wonder that I sometimes gave way to bit- 
terness and discontent! Yet I was envied 
by my neighbours, envied, and respected as 
an heiress ; for, firom various circumstances, 
there seemed hardly a shadow of doubt that I 
was to succeed to Mr. Kennedy's possessions. 
Sorely in need of a confidante I must have 
been, to make Miss Prince my bosom friend ; 
yet, in those young days, I believed in her 
sufl&ciently to pour my grievances into her 
sympathising ear. In youth we are so easily 

B 5 
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deceived or dissatisfied ; whicli is it ? We 
ask much, and give but little in return, ex- 
pecting devoted attachment from others, 
whilst we seldom cast a thought upon their 
welfare. Consequently, it needs but a super- 
ficial show of kindness, a few words of praise, 
or even flattery, to win our credulous hearts ; 
and lol our tongues are loosened, and our 
giiefs disclosed to any one who may think it 
worth while to listen with apparent interest. 
It was worth Miss Prince's while, and there- 
fore she sat listening, consoling, and advis- 
ing, with every appearance of good will, while 
at the same time she took care to keep in 
favour with my uncle. 

What wonder ? She had an easy time of 
it ; driving, strolling in the gardens, enjoying 
the best of everything, doing fancy work, 
and buying new dresses and bonnets, to her 
heart's content, and the only equivalent re- 
quired, a little good nature, and servility I 

Of course she had to instruct me too, but 
I was quick at learning, and we neither of us 
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fatigued ourselves with over work ; which is 
probably the reason of my being well informed 
in various subjects, for 1 had time to read and 
think, and full liberty to exert my own taste 
and judgment, with regard to the studies to 
be rejected or pursued. 

A word or two to describe Miss Prince, and 
I plunge at once into my story. She was 
"about thirty, dear,'' as she told me, soon 
after her arrival ; though even in those days, 
when thirty sounded terribly old to me, I 
should have guessed her to be ten years older 
at the least ; so tall and gaunt she looked, so 
dark, so plain! Black, prominent eyes, thin 
hair adorned with lace and velvet, a rather 
wide mouth, and a nose which would have 
been described in her passport as ' ordinaire; 
such, dear reader, (and do not think me spite- 
ful, for I am only sketching from nature) is a 
true description of my worthy governess's 
personal charms, to which add gay silk 
dresses, over-fashionable cloaks, and bonnets 
full of flowers, and you have before you a full- 
length portrait of Miss Prince. 
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CHAPTEB n. 



AX EXPECTED VIBITOK. 



My nineteenth birthdaj was over, and I had 
completed my education; the discontent of 
vounger days had changed into a feeling 
more resembling enjoyment of life, and con- 
tentment with my present position, though of 
course I still had my wild dreams and wishes 
about the future ; and Miss Prince, who still 
remained at Carlton as chaperone and com- 
panion, continued to discuss the chief topics 
of the day with my uncle, when pennitted^ 
and to profess the same fiiendly interest in all 
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my doings. Such was the state of affairs, 
when, one day early in the year, my uncle 
informed me that a Mr. Staunton was coming 
that afternoon to pay us a short visit. As he 
seldom gave me longer notice, I merely 
answered, *' Very well; I will see that the 
room is ready," and was accordingly just 
passing out at the door, when Mr. Kennedy 
called me back again. 

''And, Florence, what is therefor dinner?'' 
I gave him the desired information, add- 
ing. 

" Will that do r 

He suggested some slight alteration, and 
once more I was on the point of leaving the 
room, but only to be a second time recalled. 
I turned, and waited for him to proceed ; and 
then, after a pause, during which he ran his 
eye over me from head to foot, he said with a 
half- smile, 

'* Mind you make the best of yourself this 
evening, for I shall like you to make a fa- 
vourable impression." 
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" Oh, of course !" I answered ; yet my 
colour mounted, and I felt indignant ; for why 
was I to deck myself out to give pleasure to 
a stranger ? And, — whispered vanity, — ^was 
I not sufficiently attractive in my ordinary 
dress? My uncle's recommendation insulted - 
me, and I turned to my only friend. Miss 
Prince, for sympathy. 

I found her alone; the fidget, fidget, of her 
silk sleeve, as she moved her crochet hook, 
alone disturbing the silence of our pleasant 
little morning room. 

'' Miss Prince I''— 

" Well, dear, what is it ?'' she answered, 
without looking up. 

" Did you know thata visitor was coming ?^' 

She now fixed an enquiring glance upon me. 

"No. Who it is r 

"A Mr. Staunton. Do you know the 
name?" 

A shake of the head. 

" I never heard of him before. What is he 
like, I wonder ? Old or young ?" 
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'^ I cannot tell you, but I should think the 
latter, — judging from my uncle's parting 
words just now." 

My tone was contemptuous enough to ex* 
cite her curiosity ; and consequently her next 
enquiry was, 

" Why, Florence dear, what did he say to 
make you think so ?'' 

Laughing, half merrily, and half deri- 
sively, I said that '' I was to make the best of 
myself that evening, for he wished me to 
create a favourable impression I Only think 
of that !'' 

But though I treated the matter as a joke. 
Miss Prince appeared fully roused, and sen- 
sible of its importance. 

" Depend upon it, dear, he is thinking of a 
match for you — " 

"Oh, nonsense I'' I interrupted; "do not 
talk such rubbish I'' for I was accustomed to 
hear similar suggestions from her lips, — and 
very sad rubbish they generally appeared to 
me. And she was also used to my uncere- 
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monious interruptions, though somehow she 
looked half offended now. 

" Well, dear, if you think so, I had better 
say no more." 

"Nay, dear Miss Prince, indeed I beg 
your pardon ; I spoke hastily, for the notion 
seemed so strange, — so utterly ridiculous ; but 
I do really wish to hear your true opinion." 

My soft answer had already turned aside 
her indignation, and she condescended to 
continue, 

" Why ridiculous and strange ? My dear 
Florence, you are now no longer a child, and 
it is only natural that your uncle should 
desire to see you well established ; — that is, 
happily married," she added, observing ray 
gesture of disgust. 

'* Oh, of course ; but time enough to think 
of that. I think that five-and-twenty will 
be quite sufficiently early; do not you? 
And, besides," I continued, more gravely, 
" I would never marry anyone I did not care 
for." 
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" Ah, you are romantic, yet ; but as you 
grow older, dear, and more experienced, like 
me, you will understand better that we should 
be glad to take what we can get, for we 
never can get all we want/' She paused, 
and sighed so profoundly, that had she not 
been so very, very plain, I should perhaps 
have suspected her of being the heroine of 
some interesting love-affair (as she herself 
would have said). But why should her 
plainness hinder her from enacting the part, 
if not of heroine, at least, of victim, in some 
tale of disappointment. Poor Miss Prince ! — 
her conversation was not always the most 
instructive in the world, or I should not now 
have been indulging in such speculations. 
She proceeded, 

" Five-and -twenty ! Should an eligible 
opportunity offer, it would be foolish to put 
off so long ; for, who knows what may hap- 
pen between this and then ? So, Florence, 
dear, if I were you, I think I would put on 
my pink silk dress !" 
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I was provoked with her folly ; and yet, 
amtLsement so overpowered annoyance, that 
I left the room at once, lest she should see 
me laugh outright, excusing my hasty flight 
by murmuring something about forgeting to 
give orders. 

When we are young, and leading a very 
quiet country life, a small matter often seems 
of great importance; and my uncle's few 
words, perhaps merely spoken in jest, had 
already borne much fruit. Who was Mr. 
Staunton ? — and what was he like ? — hand- 
some or ugly — pleasant, or the contrary? 
A very short space of time would shotw ; and 
yet, there was I, wearying myself with idle 
questions which I could not answer. Dress 
for him, indeed ! — some conceited, supercilious 
creature, to require all this fuss and cere- 
mony ! (Alas ! poor Mr. Staunton ; all the 
fuss he had made was to write and say that 
he was coming, — partly on business connected 
with some sale of land ; but no matter, for I 
was unreasonable). Dress for him I indeed 
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I should not; yet, for one's own sake, one 
must look decent. .So entering my own 
room, after giving due directions about Mr. 
Staunton's, what did I do but walk straight 
up to the glass, and there steadily contem- 
plate the reflection of my face and figure ? 
And I thought — surely I may say this after 
years have passed, — the latter was as round, 
well-formed, and slender as it need be, whilst 
my face was young and fresh enough to give 
general satisfaction ; — not too much colour ; 
but enough for health — features not abso- 
lutely regular; but neat, and with some 
character about them, too, especially 
the mouth, and dark-grey eyes — smooth, 
brown hair — and feet and hands to do credit 
to well-fitting boots and gloves. Such was 
the inventory that I took that afternoon; 
and if I was rather long about the business, 
the blame must be cast on youth and idleness. 
But at length, thinking that if Mr. Staunton 
should choose to admire me, it could do no 
harm, and might, on the contrary, amuse 
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me, I decided upon putting on the pink silk 
dress. I attended carefully to every little 
detail; and when my task was completed, 
surveyed my image with renewed compla- 
cency ; though I was half ashamed to meet 
Miss Prince, lest, after all, she should mis- 
understand my motives. 

My apprehensions were not ill-founded • 
for as soon as she saw me, she favoured me 
with a meaning glance, which quite en- 
raged me for a moment, saying constantly, 

'' I am glad you followed my advice. 
Yes, dear, you look very well — go on and 
prosper." 

" Nonsense ; you are quite mistaken. I 
will tell you afterwards why I chose this 
dress ; but I have not time now — " 

" No, dear, never mind " — significantly. 

"At least," I added, with affected in- 
difference, " I may as well explain, and then, 
perhaps, you will be satisfied. Marion quite 
forgot to sew the lace into my — " 

^'Yes, dear, yes!" and the good lady 
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nodded, *'very forgetful of Marion, was it 
not; but perhaps you will forgive her for 
this once." 

I was growing so weary of this nonsense, 
that I now stopped short, and taking Miss 
Prince's hands, entreated her, as a favour, to 
desist. 

" Don't go on, or you will make me look 
anxious and awkward when I enter the 
drawing-room, and then my uncle will be 
angry. And promise not to telegraph your 
thoughts to me ; for, as it is, I already wish 
that I had not repeated those few foolish 
words." 

With some little trouble. Miss Prince pro- 
mised; adding, however, "Foolish! — we 
shall see." 

" Well, I can retort, at any rate," I added, 
" for some one else has dressed herself for 
the occasion. Oh, Miss Prince !" 

And I suffered my eye to sweep down- 
wards, in mock admiration, from her lace 
lappets to her satin skirt. She looked rather 
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conscious, and well-pleased to have become 
the object of such raillery; and when i 
added, ^^ Little did I expect to find a 
treacherous friend — a rival in her I" her cup 
of delight was full to ov^^wing. 

"Don't be so willy, Florence. You are 
such a giddy child ; but tell me, dear, do I 
look tidy?-^eeent and presentable?^' she 
whispered ; and glad to have drawn attention 
from me to herself, I administered a little 
judicious flattery (and tried to fancy that I 
was sincere), and thus we entered the dining^ 
room together. 
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CHAPTER III. 



PERCIVAL STAUNTON. 



I HAD heard Mr. Staunton arrive^ and go up 
to his room, whilst I was dressing ; and he 
had descended again before I could tear 
myself from the fascinating image in the 
looking-^lass. I write this with shame, and 
dare not tell how long I lingered there that 
afternoon; but the important business Tvas 
at length over, and I stood in the presence of 
the unknown, for whose sake I had takeu 
&ese unusual pains. 
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The curtains were drawn, and in the 
mingled light of the lamp and fire, he stood 
on the hearth rug, talking to my uncle ; and 
the latter, suffering his keen eye to look me 
over in a moment, named, '^ My niece. Miss 
Brandreth," with a touch of triumph in his 
tone. 

Mr, Staunton turned and bowed; and I 
fancied that I detected something like an air 
of pleased surprise, which his quiet, well- 
bred manner could not quite suppress. He 
was tall and good looking ; moved and spoke 
with perfect ease ; and in the first few minutes 
which I spent in his company, being then 
much upon the alert, I discovered a certain 
decision of character, which made a strong 
impression on my mind, and which caused 
good Miss Prince to make him an extra low 
reverence on entering. 

We began to talk, — I scarce know what 
about, — but I suppose we first touched upon 
the weather and his journey ; however, we 
seemed in no time to have glided into the 
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middle of an animated conversatioa] ; and 
strange to say, my uncle, — ^instead of trying 
to keep me in the background as usual, — ap- 
peared inclined to draw me forward, and dis- 
play me to the best advantage. 

Dinner was announced, and I and Mr. 
Staunton led the way ; Miss Prin ce following 
with my uncle, and chattering to her heart's 
content, apparently unconscious that she 
seldom met with more than a monosyllabic an- 
swer, — and not always even that. Mr. Staunton 
was young, — ^not more than six -and- twenty j 
yet he had apparently travelled a good deal, 
and otherwise seen much of the world, and 
consequently he could talk fluently and 
pleasantly, without appearing to assume too 
much, — his manner being perfectly unaffected ; 
— and almost my earliest impression with re- 
gard to him was, that I had never seen any 
man who possessed the art of making him- 
self so thoroughly at home. The conversa- 
tion was general, and when speaking, he 
looked to everyone in turn ; though the at« 

VOL. J. 
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tention he paid me was flattering^ yet co- 
quetry, vaniiy, — every absurd girlish feeling 
of the kind, — was soon lost in the interest 
with which I listened to all he said, — an inte- 
rest I had never felt in anyone before. 

How very pleasantly and quickly dinner 
passed over that evening 1 It was with the 
greatest reluctance that I at length signed to 
Miss Prince to rise, and left the room contain- 
ing the first person who had ever paid me 
any marked attention, — ^the first person, upon 
whom, when absent, I had ever cared to be- 
stow a second thought. I had never known 
that I myself could be so agreeable ; but he 
had led me on, — ascertained my chief pur- 
suits and tastes, discovered, as if by intui- 
tion, the subjects in which I took most inte- 
rest ; and told us all so much that was new 
and entertaining, that I could scarcely believe 
that I had never made his acquaintance till 
that evening. 

Miss Prince and I approached the draw- 
ing-room fire, and, looking by chance in the 
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glass above, I perceived that my face was 
brilliant with excitement, instead of rather 
pale and weary, as was frequently the case 
after dinner. Miss Prince observed the action, 
and at once exclaimed, 

" Yes, dear ; that dress becomes you, and 
you looked very well. You quite shone this 
evening ; — I never knew you talk so much 
before. Quite made a conquest I He is cer- 
tainly very handsome and aristocratic-looking, 
— quite the gentleman." 

And she paused, smiled till she showed her 
teeth, and rubbed her hands together. 

"Worth looking after; — only, dear, I 
don't think that I liked the way your hair was 
dressed, — too simple. I think," (glancing at 
herself) *' I think I look a little pale ; do I 
not ? — the effect of this east wind. But my 
amber satin lights up well at night." 

With a sigh, I roused myself, to talk, and 
smile, and bestow due praise upon the amber 
satin ; but soon afterwards, I contrived to steal 
away; and in. my own room, with my 

2 
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foot upon the fender, gazing earnestly into 
the fire, I mused ; — how long I know not, for 
I was only interrupted by the entrance of my 
maid. Then, remembering that the some- 
what exacting Miss Prince might miss me,and 
feel aggrieved, I returned to the drawing- 
room ; and entering quietly, disturbed her in 
the act of taking a thorough survey of her- 
self in the glass. 

She turned in confusion, and with some 
irritation b^gan to reproach me for leaving 
her so long alone. 

" It is so dull sitting by one's-self. What 
can you have been doing ? I supposed of 
course that you were gone to alter your 

hair r 

" No, I never thought about it." 

"WeUl what then r 

"What then? Why do you question me so 
closely?" was my somewhat sharp reply. 
" May I not be alone for a few minutes, with- 
out giving an account of all my doings?" 

'' Oh, of course 1 of course I I am sure I 
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do not wish to be any restraint upon you," 
said poor Miss Prince, looking injured, and 
speaking querulously. 

I contrived to pacify her, though it would 
have been more to my own advantage to let 
her sink into a state of silent sulkiness, for it 
was often very hard work to talk as much as 
she required ; but with all her foibles,! had a 
regard for her ; and albeit, I even occasion^ 
ally complained of, or laughed at her weak- 
nesses to Marion^ while the latter was attend- 
ing upon me, I would not have hurt her feel- 
ings for the world. We therefore chattered 
on ; that is, she did, and I seemed to listen, 
making brief replies, and carefully conceal- 
ing my ennui \ the burden of her song still 
being Mr. Staunton, whose name seemed 
somehow profaned by her lips, when she com- 
mented upon him after her own narrow- 
minded fashion. 

But at length she seemed almost to have 
talked herself to sleep ; and, hailing this short 
re prieve, I approached the table to take up a 
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book, though I was in too restless and excited 
a state to pay much attention to what I read. 
I heard the voices of my uncle and his young 
guest in animated conversation, and wondered 
what subjects thus engrossed them; — won- 
dered, and envied, as I glanced towards poor 
Miss Prince, and then I began listlessly to 
turn over one volume after another, standing, 
and wishing the gentlemen would join us; 
until finally, my interest was aroused by a 
new story, just received in the box from 
town ; and I began to read earnestly, bend- 
ing over it where I stood. So intent was I 
upon it, that I was not aware that any one 
had entered, until a clear voice close beside 
me, almost made me start. 

" Anything new or interesting ? You seem 
to have a fair supply of food for the mind." 

I looked up, and managed to speak tole- 
rably quietly, whilst Miss Prince roused her- 
self, with a sudden rustle. 

" I have scarcely had time to see at present, 
but they seem to have sent a variety, includ- 
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ing plenty of novels. I suppose you never 
condescend to read novels?" I added, mis- 
chievously. 

'' Why not ?" was the calm reply. 

'* Because most gentlemen consider them 
beneath their notice; only fit for idle girls." 

Mr. Staunton smiled; a quiet thoughtful 
smile. 

^* Do they r 

'' At least, those I know." 

" Then I think they are mistaken. It de- 
pends, of course, for I would not advise any 
one to wade through three volumes of idle 
trash, merely to kill time 1 I should think it 
a severe penance to have to do so myself; but 
a well-written story, a novels if you will, 
although I hate the word, is worth the notice 
of anyone who has a few spare hours. There 
you find the manners, customs, and mode of 
thinking of the day, reflected ; its principal 
questions agitated ; and its steps towards pro- 
gress touched upon ; as in Kingsley's books, 
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for instance, where any man or woman of 
sense, may find abundant food for thought/' 

" Oh, yes !" I answered, listening to him 
earnestly ; for to hear a man, — of sense and 
feeling, touch upon such subjects, was a 
novelty to me, and I anxiously waited for 
more. 

" One should read books of all kinds," he 
continued ; *' for habits of general study — nay, 
that is too severe a word for the purpose, — 
general reading helps to form the taste ; and 
I never hear a person boast that they have 
not read a single work of fiction in their life, 
without setting them down as prejudiced and 
narrow-minded," 

" Yes," put in Miss Prince, who had now 
thoroughly woke up, and was eager to say 
something ; " I quite agree with you, although 
you will doubtless own that much caution is 
necessary in selecting stories for the young." 

And here, let me observe, that the good 
lady, whilst warning me against indiscrimi- 
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nate novel-reading, had a habit of carrying 
oflF every story in the box by turn, and I be- 
lieve she diligently read them all; though she 
usually tossed them contemptuously back 
upon the table, muttering something about 
** sad stuff," and " shocking waste of time." 

Mr, Staunton turned courteously to answer, 
" Certainly ;" and then looked to me for a 

reply. 

" I am so glad to hear you say so," I ex- 
claimed, " For I have often wished for an 
opinion worth having." I here sank my 
voice, as I bent over the book I was still 
holding. *' My uncle does not condescend to 
talk much to me about such matters. J 
think he considers all women and girls equally 
frivolous." 

" I hope not," interrupted Mr. Staunton, 
quickly ; '^ both for your sake, and his 
own." 

I felt flattered by these words, and a flush 
of pleasure overspread my face ; as I involun- 
tarily looked up to answer. 

c 5 
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"Thank you, for saying so. You see I 
take the compliment." 

'' Such was my intention. People who 
wilfully isolate themselves, Jose much." 

" So think I ; and I would rather obtain 
all the enjoyment possible. Besides, we may 
surely gain something from our intercourse 
with anyone; some new light, instruction, 
warning, entertainment, or something, to re- 
pay us for the trouble ?" 

" You are right, Miss Brandreth, — -judging 
from my own experience." 

"And now," Mr. Staunton, "I want to ask 
your opinion on another point." 

He smiled, and answered. 

" I shall be most happy to give it, provided 
I feel competent." 

" It is not about anything of much import- 
ance," I returned, again opening the book I 
had been reading before he entered, and half 
amused by the expectant expression of his 
dark hazel eyes, 

" I had been looking at this before you 
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came in, and began to feel a little interested. 
Do you know the story ?" And I laid it in 
his hand. He did not, and I continued, 
*' Now it is about two persons who are sepa- 
rated, owing to some trifling misunderstand- 
ing, throughout the whole of these two thick 
volumes. Do you think that natural?" 

" It depends. Who are they ? Lovers, I 
presume, if I may use that term." 

" I believe so. Oh, of course ! But that 
does not make any difference ; for in a story 
there is almost always some one who quarrels 
with, or is estranged from some one else — till 
just the end ; and it seems to me that one sees 
the novelist's trick too plainly here, for surely 
this could not occur so frequently in real life, 
in cases where the slightest concession, or a 
mere word or two of explanation, would set 
all to rights. Instead of which they go on 
wilfully misunderstanding one another, shut- 
ting their eyes, closing their ears, and taking 
the bit between their teeth, in order that no 
earthly power may stop their headlong course, 
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until somewhere about the last chapter, where 
an kdaircissement takes place. It always pro- 
vokes me; but I appeal to you, who must 
have seen more of the world than I have, to 
tell me whether you think these long 
estrangements, born of the veriest trifles, true 
to nature?'' 

Mr. Staunton "mused a little space ;'' and 
then answered, in a thoughtful tone, 

'* As you say, I have often thought about 
it, and felt provoked by such apparent peiv 
verseness or stupidity, myself. But it seems 
to me now, from what I have seen, heard, and 
experienced, that most misunderstandings and 
estrangements spring from scarcely percep- 
tible sources; and that the more trifling and 
intangible the offence, the less willing people 
are to pardon. Besides, war once declared, 
who is generous enough to come humbly to 
his or her antagonist, and say, * Forgive me, 
for it was I who gave offence ? Not wilfully, 
perhaps ; but still I, and no other, sowed the 
seeds of evih You are blameless in this 
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matter.' Now, Miss Brandreth, I ask you 
■whetber pride does not too often forbid us to 
say so, at least, till too late ?" 

" I fear bo, but I scarcely know." 

"Happy, 1o bave it in your power to 
answer tbus I" 

" Ah, I have never yet been tested. Then 
you think the coldness which often helps to 
spin out three volumes, not unnatural V" 

"No; frequently it is but too natural, or 
why are there so many unhappy marriages, 
SHch a host of disappointed hearts, so many 
bitter partings, and such an endless variety 
of sorrow, in the world? Don't think me 
absurd, or sentimental ; for any close obser ver 
of life will probably agree with me." 

His manner made a deep impression upon 
me, — canied instantaneous conviction ; for he 
spoke emphatically, as though there were not 
a doubt upon the subject. But ere I could 
answer. Miss Prince, who had been impatiently 
awaiting her turn to speak, rubbed her hands 
together, and enquired, with a meaning smile, 
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" Do you speak from sad experience, Mr. 
Staunton, or only theoretically ? For your 
own sake, I sincerely trust not the former ; 
though of course that would render your 
opinion still more valuable." 

I looked at him to see what effect these 
words would produce, half expecting to de- 
tect an expression of anger or contempt ; but 
instead, I was relieved to see a half-smile of 
amusement flit across his face, and his quiet 
tone was still more re-assuring. 

" That I must leave to your imagination, in 
case you should honour me by forming con- 
jectures on the subject." 

" Oh, indeed 1 Then you give me full leave 
to set my wits to work ?" 

'' Certainly ; and I only hope you will be 
rewarded by the discoveries you make." 

Mr. Staunton's eyes here met mine, and we 
both smiled. We were really quite on easy, 
friendly terms, and should probably have con- 
tinued in the same strain, had not my uncle, 
who had till now been absent, joined us at 
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this moment ; saying, " A literary discussion, 
I believe?'' 

*' Of a very deep description/' answered 
Mr. Staunton, "may I ask, Mr. Kennedy, if 
you ever read a novel ?" 

" Not very often, though I take a passing 
look at everything. But I seldom sit down 
to read a book, unless 1 hear that it is par- 
ticularly good." 

" Mr. Kennedy just glances through them, 
like myself," exclaimed Miss Prince. 

" Exactly," replied my uncle, '' though my 
glances are not quite so comprehensive." 

Miss Prince appeared puzzled, and not 
quite satisfied; whilst I looked down, to hide 
another smile. 

"I hope," Mr. Staunton, resumed my 
uncle, '^ that you are not encouraging these 
ladies in an undue taste for works of fiction, 
for we all know how fond they are, (ladies in 
general, I mean), of something to excite their 
sensibility. Eh, Florence? And to render 
novels wholesome, they should be carefully 
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selected, sparingly enjoyed, like sweets, after 
the reader has first dined — on facta. ^^ 

I laughed ; Miss Prince drew in her breath 
with a kind of shuddering sound, a sure sign 
that she felt aggrieved, and Mr. Staunton 
smiled, as he replied, 

" Oh, no ! I quite agree with you, and be- 
fore you entered, was inculcating, not their 
abuse, but their moderate use ; a rule which 
on most occasions may be safely followed." 

''Yes; if people would only be mode- 
rate, but some are incapable of self-restraint, 
and then, you know, they ought to take the 
pledge/' 

'' I hope,'' was my observation, '' that you 
do not intend to be personal ?' 

My uncle was in high good humour, and 
he answered, gaily, 

" Where the cap fits, — you know the rest ?" 

'' At any rate, I feel quite innocent." 

Yet I turned appealingly to Mr. Staunton, 
who at once came to the rescue, like a true 
and gallant knight. 
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" I can see it plainly written on your coun- 
tenance. No, Miss Brandreth, short as our 
acquaintance has been, I will venture to say 
that you are no indiscriminate devourer of 
trash ; though '' (smiling) " you may have a 
youthful appetite for sweets." 

At his first words, I had felt triumphant, 
but his concluding ones were rather trying, 
at my age ; but I stood the test bravely. I 
rather think he was watching, for again T saw 
a flitting smile, and repaid him in his own 
coin, by observing, 

^^Mr. Staunton's more mature years and 
tastes prevent my answering that last re- 
mark." 

" At least, you appealed to my experience, 
just now." 

"What! to guide her choice?" enquired 
my uncle, looking pleased. 

" To give an opinion," was the playful 
answer ; '' and my mature years and wisdom 
suggested that an occasional story might do 
more good than harm, — always provided that 
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it were well written, and with a purpose ; for 
in such an instance, we may be supposed to 
enter into what we read-to believe it 
to be real, for the time — and where our feel- 
ings are interested — " 

^^Nay/' interposed my uncle, "reason, 
and not mere feeling, ought to be our guide/' 

" Permit me to improve upon that theory, 
by recommending a happy admixture of the 
two." 

" No ; the first tells us that ' they were dan- 
gerous guides^ the feelings/ so I will have 
nothing to do with them. Give me plain, un- 
diluted reason.'' 

My uncle spoke in a tone of decision, and 
Mr. Staunton looked at him with a peculiar, 
and somewhat enquiring expression, before 
answering ; 

" Oh, Mr. Kennedy, you are a hard man. I 
shall take care how I deal with you." 

" I know it. I am a hard man," was the 
reply ; " but on that very account, I am far 
more just in my dealings than I should be 
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were I swayed by impulse. Though I know 
how to take good care of my own interests, I 
would also give everyone their due." 

'^ I quite believe it ; and T should not like 
to be brought before you in your magisterial 
capacity/' said Mr. Staunton, with a little 
shudder, which called a conscious twinkle 
into the magistrate's keen light blue eye ; for 
his young guest had fairly hit the mark. 
** But," continued the latter, '' you have, — 
thanks to that same cool, clear judgment, — one 
very decided advantage over rasher mortals." 

" And what is that ?" 

^* Before you joined us we were busily dis- 
cussing the mistakes and misunderstandings 
upon which most stories turn; the question 
being, were they natural, or no ?" 

" Well !" exclaimed my uncle, with inte- 
rest, ''and which side did you take?'' 

I answered triumphantly for Mr. Staunton: 

'' Ob, the more romantic one, of course. I 
spoke with all the reasonable calmness to be 
expected from my years." 
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" Is this true ?" enquired my uncle ; " or 
are Florence's words to be interpreted-by con- 
traries ?" 

'* No, indeed I*' cried Miss Prince, eagerly ; 
" Mr. Staunton quite surprised us by his ro- 
mantic views of life." 

My uncle looked amused, and Mr. Staun- 
ton waited patiently for his turn to speak. 

" I confess, — and without a blush, — ^that I 
have a slight dash of romance, — of enthusi- 
asm, in my composition." 

'' Then you *are certain to be deceived, or 
cheated," said my uncle. " I suppose that 
was what you were alluding to when you said 
that, thanks to my cool judgment, I was 
safe?" 

" It was." 

'* Thank goodness, I am not likely to be 
easily misled ; for I take the world for exactly 
what it is worth." 

"Meaning that you have no faith in it? 
That you do not believe it capable of good?" 

" Exactly." 
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" And you make no exceptions to the gene- 
ral rule?'' 

*' None, — until my reason gives permission. 
I hold all guilty until they are acquitted," 
said my uncle, with a strange mixture of jest 
and earnest in his tone ; ^^ for I find it answers 
best to be upon my guard/' 

" Then I do not envy you," cried Staunton, 
with an enthusiasm which absolutely won my 
heart. " I prefer believing, even if I am de- 
ceived ; for life without faith were like a barren 
tree." « 

'* Ah ! you are still young," was the an- 
swer, spoken half in mockery, and yet ac- 
companied by something like a regretful 
sigh. 

^^ Be it so I I trust that my heart may 
always be young eno ugh to believe that good 
exists." 

" But where ? When you have been for 
years searching without finding, that will in- 
deed be an exercise of &ith." 
"I will not pursue the argument. It would 
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not be for edification, especially in Miss 
Brandreth's presence/' answered Staunton^, 
taming to me and adding, — " Do not believe 
or copy him, for he is animated by the very 
spirit of contradiction ; but though I decline 
continuing th& %ht, it is not because I am 
vanquished, I am merely reserving my forces 
till another time." 

" Your enthusiasm and romance,'' retorted 
Mr. Kennedy, 'j Ah, you do well, when rea- 
son draws the sword." 

Thus challenged, Mr. Staunton could not 
quit the field without one parting shot. 

" Long live enthusiasm and romance 1 for, 
without them, no great or noble actions ever 
would have been achieved. Without them, 
this world would lose its light and life. I 
appeal to you^ Miss Braadreth — " 

^^Oh," interrupted my uncle, laughing^ 
" anyone may guess a lady's sentiments^ — no 
matter whether she be young or old." 

" Then you can do more than I can at this, 
present moment,^" was my answer; "for be- 
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tween your conflicting opinions, I feel fiiirly 
puzzled/' 

**Well, never mind, my dear/' said my 
uncle. "Do not trouble your head about 
matters beyond your comprehension; but 
keep to your story-books and so on, and you 
are safe.'' 

"K I do not let my feelings carry me 
away!" I laughingly exclaimed, looking to 
Mr. Staunton for approval ; and he gratified 
me by yielding to a smile. 

" Any way, you need not try to- annihilate 
them," he observed; "only take care they 
are not wasted on unworthy objects ; and to 
exercise them rationally will prove bener- 
ficial. When we read of any noble or praise- 
worthy action wrought even by fictitious cha- 
racters, and feel our sympaliiy and emulation 
roused, it does us good; therefore, read on, 
and do not let the impression pass away. You 
see, Miss Brandreth, I am assuming that you 
are not quite perfect yet, or I should not sug- 
gest rules for your improvement." 
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" It is very good of you to take so muoh 
thought for me ; and if you will only promise 
to write out a list of books, I will not fail to 
read them all." 

He laughed, said that he would think about 
it, and we insensibly passed on to other sub- 
jects; but the impression left upon my mind 
was flattering. Altogether, that was one of 
the pleasantest evenings that I ever remem* 
ber, and it seemed to slip by far too quickly. 

My uncle, leaning back in his arm-chair, 
with the fire light playing over his high, 
bald forehead, and shrewd countenance, 
looked the very picture of benevolence and 
satisfaction ; and as for Mr. Staunton, there 
was a refinement — a certain quiet ease and 
grace about him, which every moment 
won upon me more and more ; causing me 
to wonder how we had managed to exist be- 
fore he came to Carlton. My uncle seemed 
to like him much ; partly for his own sake, 
but I believe, still more for that of his good 
old family ; which brief explanation accounts 
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for a real anxiety that I should please ; which 
I did to the best of my abilities. I played and 
sang, and Mr. Staunton apparently thought 
tolerably well of my taste and skill, for he 
asked for various favourite songs ; and then 
followed more conversation about music, 
painting, drawing, and things in general ; so 
pleasantly discussed, that it was with reluct* 
ance I at length took my candle, and de- 
parted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE ROMANCE OF LIFE. 



It was pleasant to go down to breakfast in 
the morning, and prepare for a renewal of our 
friendly intercourse; Mr. Staunton's pre- 
sence seeming to brighten up our little party 
wonderftdly. Then we walked and rode, 
idled, examined, and gathered flowers ; read 
and discussed a rariety of subjects; my new 
acquaintance handling all lightly and easily, 
but with an almost imperceptible power, 
which prevented our conversations from be- 
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ing merely saperficial. I always appeared 
to gain something from them, if it were only 
in point of style; bat I think there was 
something beyond grace and fluency for me 
to copy and admire. I felt certain that he 
liked me, and so unaccastomed was I — pre- 
sumptive heiress though I was — to be made 
much of, that I need scarcely add, that my 
liking for him began upon that eventful even- 
ing when first we met. 

Who did he remind me of ? Certainly not 
my uncle, except perhaps in decision of cha- 
racter. Nor my father ; though the manners, 
actions, and words of both possessed that 
rare charm which attracts and causes one to 
feel that it would be possible to look and 
listen for ever without fatigue. But my dear 
father, with all his winning qualities, had 
not Mr. Staunton's strength of mind, whilst 
the latter's feelings were as deep; and his 
plain good sense, and apparently inexhaus- 
tible Amd of information, were mingled with 
a delightful strain of romance — doubly de-* 

D 2 
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Hghtfiil when found in the possession of an 
experienced wanderer through the barren de- 
serts of the world. One loved and admired my 
father passionately, but he was a being whom 
one longed to shield from evil ; whilst Mr. 
Staunton seemed capable alike of braving it 
on his own account, and succouring others ; 
and respect was consequently mingled with 
the love and admiration which he inspired. 

I do not know whether I have succeeded 
in making my meaning intelligible, for I am 
not skilled in the art of description ; and it is 
provoking to think that the more I feel, the 
less satisfactory my word paintings seem 
to be ; yet enough has been said to show the 
first impressions which our visitor produce d 
on me. 

He stayed more than a week, went away 
with evident reluctance, and soon returned 
to pay a second visit ; and his time being en- 
tirely at his own disposal, from that period 
he was with us frequently. And — how much 
there was in the way in which he took my 
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hand ! A scarcely perceptible pressure, and 
a look — speaking, though quiet, and meant 
for me alone. But, like a true woman, I was 
not slow in interpreting such signs. 

I soon discovered which were his favourite 
songs and flowers ; and one of the latter was 
always ready for him when he appeared at 
breakfast, unless we wandered into the con- 
servatory, and there lingered long whilst 
choosing one together. I found out which 
colours he preferred, and dressed accord- 
ingly ; I made him own which dishes he was 
most partial to at dinner (or, rather, I was 
ever on the watch), and in short, studied his 
taste in everything ; and I know that these 
slight attentions were not wasted ; for again 
a quick look, or smile of pleasure, were my 
sure reward. 

In those days I lived in a kind of earthly 
Paradise; and every object regained the 
glory which it had not worn since the days of 
my earliest youth; days when the running 
brooks and rustling trees told wondrous tales, 
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and earth and sky were full of a strange, 
Bubtle charm. In that bygone time, each 
simple pleasure had possessed an attraction 
unknown during my residence at Carlton; 
and I had been wont to sigh over them as 
lost for ever ; for young as I still was, I fancied 
myself grown old and practical, and the 
romance which had gilded everything I 
looked upon in childhood, vanished. I sup- 
pose it was the kind of life I led, — full of 
luxurious monotony, which lulled those 
ancient feelings to repose ; but I was de- 
ceived in thinking they had flown, for they 
only slept, — ready to be re-awakened by the 
touch of love. 

The sounds and scents of spring and sum- 
mer — the dew glistening upon the grass in 
early morning — the hum of bees, as they 
hovered round the wild thyme, heather, and 
delicate hare-bells, which bent and quivered 
on the breezy hill ; the cattle standing knee 
deep in the wide, glassy reaches of the river, 
and the clouds and trees it mirrored in its 
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depths, resumed their spell ; but it were im- 
possible to enumerate the inexhaustible de- 
lights which nature once more offered to my 
eager heart, for all were enchanting — ^when 
Percival was there ; even the gradual dark- 
ening of the sunny landscape, and the low 
roll of distant thunder had their charm. 

To canter gaily over those same breezy 
hills ! Oh what a sense of life and freedom 
was there in that exercise ! How charming 
to feel oneself borne on and onward, without 
fatigue, until heart and features were alike 
glowing with the inestimable feelings of high 
hope and spirit, only allied to perfect health 
and youth. 

And to sit beneath the trees, or walk gently 
to and fro upon the soft green turf, or wan- 
der, sketch-book in hand, down to the margin 
of those rippling, dancing, story-recounting 
brooks, or to linger on the terraces until the 
moon rose, and my uncle was forced to re- 
mind us, that being not yet immortal, dew 
and mist might chill our frames. To us, this 
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liberty of full enjoyment was delicious; 
though poor Miss Prince, being debarred 
frotn participation in our rides and tSte-d-tStes^ 
and, consequently, left much alone, seemed 
sometimes a little discontented, even to ill- 
humour, when we joined her afterwards. 
Yet, despite her not imnatural peevishness, 
she was generally called upon to listen to my 
confidences, and to sympathise; both of 
which, to do her justice, she did (or seemed 
to do) with willingness. 

My heart was so full— even to overflowing, 
— of wild pleasure, that I could not keep 
silence ; and I talked to Marion also, — nay, 
let her talk, too, upon this fertile subject ; 
listening with flushed cheeks and sparkling 
eyes, whilst she repeated the praises of the 
hall and kitchen. 

Mr. Staunton was a general favourite, it 
appeared ; and I triumphed in his popularity. 
He rode so well, and was so handsome, and 
so courteous to everyone. *' Not at all high 
or haughty in his manners, but a pleasant* 
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spoken gentleman, who had always something 
nice and kind to say, or a taking way with 
him if he only asked foi anything. It was a 
pleasure to serve him ; yet, with all this, he 
kept himself up in his proper place." So 
Marion informed me ; and I let her run on to 
her heart's content, for her commendations 
had more warmth than poor Miss Prince's, 
probably, because she was so much younger ; 
though the latter was lavish of her praises, 
too, and was wont, with many significant 
gestures, 4o bid me " Go on, dear, and pros- 
per I" adding, with still more knowing nods 
and winks, that '* a blind man might see hovsr 
this affair would end." And then she would 
assume a sad, regretful air, and sigh; the 
sighs being for herself, the smiles for happy, 
prosperous me. 

My uncle, who often accompanied us in 
our rides, expressed his satisfaction in a 
quieter way; yet, still, I could see that he 
was highly pleased; and never before had 
I received so many presents, — bracelets, 
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dresses, and I know not what besides, — as 
he freely lavished on me now ; and more 
than this, he took so much notice of me, 
that I began to realise the fact that I was 
actually becoming a person of some slight 
importance in his eyes as well. All went 
on prosperously as could be wished. 
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CHAPTER V. 



EVENING BAMBLES. 



When we are very young and happy, we 
have seldom any misgivings about the 
future. We think that we shall surely have 
our will, and that all must turn out as we 
desire; or, content in the present, we take 
no thought for the morrow, floating lazUy 
along the river of life, in a sunny dream. 
But woe I — woe unto us, when the awakening 
at length arrives I 

Thus we dreamed, Percival and I; and 
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when lie was at Carlton, life was one long 
holiday; and even when he was absent, I 
was not unhappy, for there was the 
pleasurable excitement of re-acting, in im- 
agination, all the scenes which we had gone 
through together, and of awaiting his return. 
We were not actually engaged ; but not only 
we ourselves, the whole household and 
neighbourhood also, had no doubt how this 
would end, and seemed to be looking forward 
to one definite point, — our marriage. 

Till now, I had been sorely in need^ of a 
congenial companion — one whose tastes and 
age were suitable; for, though Miss Prince 
was a good listener, and a sympathising 
friend, I longed for some-one with more 
youth and [freshness; and in her case, had 
often been provoked by a certain narrow- 
ness of mind, and barrenness of intellect, 
which seemed, like a great gulf, to divide us 
from each other. Yet I liked her, and was 
ready to pour my griefs and joys into her 
sympathising ear ; even though I sometimes 
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laughed with others at her little weak- 
nessses ; but to find one who could compre- 
hend me, and upon whom it was, at the same 
time, a privilege, instead of a condescension, 
to bestow my confidence, was happiness in- 
deed. I spoke of my dear lost parents ; and 
for the first time found one who entered into 
all my feelings, — for Percival Staunton 
listened earnestly to every word ; and when 
I described their sorrows, tears of heart-felt 
compassion glittered in his eyes. He took 
my hand, and pressed it, in silence, holding 
it long in his warm, strong clasp; and the 
tlirill of pleasure communicated by that 
touch, lingered, quickening heart and pulse, 
throughout the day, — a day to be remembered 
and held dear ever afterwards. 

Spiing had ripened into summer, when, 
one fine evening, we wandered with the 
luxurious indolence peculiar to the season 
through my uncle's wide and pleasant 
grounds. Situated in one of the midland 
counties, Carlton revelled in a wealth of 
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that same rich, home-like scenery, which fo- 
reigners consider peculiarly English, — wood 
and water, fertile, undulating fields, and soft 
blue distances; a village in a hollow, and a 
grey church tower ; and nearer to the house, 
a drive through park-like lawns, with horses 
and cattle grazing here and there ; then the 
house itself, — so white, and dignified, and 
calm, with vivid flower-beds nestling at 
its foot; and the cheery sound of horses, 
and men's voices from the stable-yard, min- 
gled with the sound of rustling branches, and 
the cawing of a goodly colony of rooks ; — 
just enough life to take from the deadness of 
the picture. 

Such was Carlton; and perhaps from its 
very peace fulness, and want of grand or 
striking objects, its features grew upon me, 
and entwined themselves around the heart, 
like those of a familiar friend. 

"Where shall we go?" I asked, and my 
companion answered, 

'* Down to the gate opposite the pond — I 
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always like to look across those fields towards 
sunset." 

** Yes ; to see the long shadows, and the 
flush of light upon the water. That pond 
reminds me in an evening of one of the en- 
chanted lakes, — shining like jewels, — that one 
used to read about in fairy-tales." 

Percival smiled, and said, 

" How pleasant it was to believe in all 
those scenes !" 

And still talking about them, we walked 
onward towards the pond. 

But to our disappointment, we found that 
our favourite resting-place was occupied 
already; for there stood our coachman, — 
a slight, good-looking young man, — with the 
under-housemaid, — a smart, pert, handsome 
specimen of her class, in her clean dress, and 
cap with white ribbons, by his side. Their 
backs were turned, and their hands resting <m 
the gate, so that they did not see us ; and 
tliey were so interested in their own conversa- 
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tion that they did seem to hear my impatient 
exclamation of, 

"How troublesome 1 Can one never be 
alone?'' 

'* Very easily," answered Percival, with a 
quick look of amusement ; '' for the grounds 
of Carlton are surely wide enough for all. 
Hush ! do not speak ; but let us turn back, for 
it would be a pity to spoil their sport !" 

I understood, and laughed ; though a flush 
of consciousness overspread my face. 

" A decided flirtation. That Martha is the 
idlest girl," I said; "and ever running in 
quest of admiration." 

Percival looked full into my eyes, and asked, 

" Is it for you to blame her?" 

" Oh, I do not blame, — I suppose it is only 
natural." 

" You suppose ? Why not say at once, you 
know ? The same story, all the wide world 
over ! Let us leave them to make love in 
peace." 
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** With all my heart." 

And with one more amused glance at them, 
and smUe at their rustic style of winnmg one 
another's hearts ; for even in that moment, 
we saw a little specimen of their coquetries, — 
a toss of the head, and a few scornful words, 
— we turned away, and left Martha Eeeve 
and Thomas Markham to their own devices. 

A gaylaugh, a jestor two at their expense, 
and the pair were forgotten ; for our thoughts 
reverted to subjects far more interesting, and 
pursuing a path beneath the trees, we walked 
on, until I paused to rest upon the projecting 
roots of a large, twisted, hoUow-trunked old 
thorn. Staunton stood at a little distance 
watching me intently. 

'*' Well, what is it ?" I enquired, at 
length. 

" It is, that you remind me of the fairy 
legends you were speaking of just now. 
Leaning .against that hollow tree, in the dim 
twilight, and with your white dress hanging 
in motionless folds around you, — it seems to 
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me that you look less like a human being than 
a spirit." 

I felt flattered by this poetical compliment, 
and enquired, 

" Which way do you like me best?" 

" As I have described you, at this moment. 
There is a charm about the fancy. But on 
ordinary occasions I prefer to know that you 
are indeed a warm, breathing form of flesh 
and blood ; with a woman's soft heart beating 
within your breast.'* 

^^ And a woman's weaknesses and failings 
too?" I asked. 

" Most certainly ; for were you perfect, — 
self-sufficing, — you would not be half so 
charming. A man loves those best whom he 
can counsel and protect." 

As he spoke, he took my hand, apparently 
to convince himself that I were really 
tangible, and should not melt away before 
his touch. 

" No danger of my vanishing," was my gay 
rejoinder. *' You can easily convince your- 
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self that I am a gubstantial good ; — not a 
mere brilliant form of air and moonshine/' 

^^No, thank goddnessi I like happiness 
that may be grasped. And yet, that same 
happiness is a subtle blessing; dependent 
upon that mysterious thing, — the soul. It is 
not merely the lamp, — ^beautiful though its 
form and substance may be, — but the light 
within it, which is really valuable. And in 
like manner, it is not merely your lovely 
features which attract me, but the spirit 
which animates them, and shines forth from 
your eyes. It is not in my nature to love 
statues, or even perfect forms which owe their 
beauty only to — " 

But here he seemed to recollect himself, and 
stopped. I fancied, though the faint light 
may have deceived me, that his colour 
deepened slightly, as he added, 

" What nonsense am I talking ? You will 
scarcely understand such rhapsodies.'' 

And indeed I did not faUy then, though I 
can comprehend his meaning now ; but I felt 
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that his words were flattering and loving, 
and I asked no more. Yet to bring him 
back from flights beyond my reach, I said, 

" Yes, you prefer spirit clothed in a mate- 
rial form, to either of the two alone. So I 
suppose you would not care to see a real 
fairy, after all T 

He half laughed, half looked impatient, 
saying, 

'^ What a child you are in many ways I" 

" And what beings are happier than child- 
dren? — Some children, I mean, for it is a 
great mistake to fancy all are happy. On 
the contrary, 1 firmly believe that childhood 
often has sorrows as real and bitter as any 
we endure in later years. But I was think- 
ing, when I began to speak, of the one great 
gift which children have in the most perfec- 
tion — that of imagination." 

*' Yet all children are not equally imagi- 
native, or the world would not be burdened 
with so many frivolous or stolid men and 
women. Imagination, when suffered to run 
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inld, may be dangerous, but it is also a sure 
guard against innomeiable evas." 

"EspeciaUy the vain wanderings of a 
woman's mind/' I answered, warming as I 
touched upon a favourite subject. '* Teach a 
girl that to read fairy-tales and stories of 
adventure, is the merest waste of time. 
Close her eyes to the romance and glory of 
the world of nature round her ; ply her well 
with learning and accomplishments, until her 
head is as confused and devoid of original 
ideas as possible ; and then, what will be the 
grand result ? A prim, cold, pattern woman 
(the thing of all others that I most detest), or 
a compound of the veriest idleness and 
vanity. The over-tasked brain must have a 
little occasional relaxation, and where does 
it seek it ? Not in the pleasures of imagina- 
tion. No ; your well-tutored young lady is 
too sensible and pratical for that ! She looks 
at the sky merely to see whether the day will 
be fine, lest an untimely shower should mar 
the beauties of her fashionable dress and 
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bonnet She contemplates flowers simpl^' 
with an eye to wreaths and bouquets for the 
ball-room. And she enters that ball-room 
itself, with axieye to business, united to one 
or two frivolous adrentures I" 

I paused, breathless, to find Percival re- 
garding me in actual astonishment. 

*'Why, where could you learn this? I 
never knew how severe you could be be- 
fore." 

" From observation/' 

"But your opportunities have been so 
few." 

^^ Still, I have made use of them. Is it not 
the truth r I asked. 

"I fear it is; but Florence Brandreth is a 
rare exception to the general rule." 

" Oh, I was speaking merely of properly 
brought up young ladies. You know my 
childhood was an idle one, for I was almost 
suffered to run wild." 

"And give feeling and imagination fair 
play," he rejoined. 
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** I fell into the oppofidte extreme, and let 
them run riot ; all the worse for me in after % 
years." 

^^ I do not see that. I would not have yon 
diflferent in any way." 

" Ah, you do not know the longings , — ^the 
disappointments which tormented me— after 
my arrival here. There was no one to enter 
into my desires and feelings, and (strange 
as it may seem), Carlton consequently ap- 
peared a barren desert," 

"I can understand your meaning now," 
said Percival. 

" But," I continued, " the strangest^ thing* ■ 
is, that lately — within the last few months-— 
the old romantic feelings have come back 
again. Once morcj life wears a light and 
glory that, years ago, I fancied it had lost. 
Look here; I used nearly to believe that 
fairies lived in hoUoW trees like these ; and 
watch for them to come forth when the moon 
was shining. Well, sittii^ here in the twi^ 
light, with yon* befor^^ me, leaning with 
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folded arms against that tree, the old romance 
begins to stir within me, and I could easily 
feel credulous as in those far-off days. Tou 
did well in calling me a child/' 

Fercival seemed much moved by these 
words ; and coming forward, said in a low, 
emphatic tone, 

*' And since when have you felt this ? Who 
or what has wrought this change?" 

Our e^es met, and that was all the answer 
he received ; but there was no need of more. 
I rose. 

" My uncle would say that it was growing 
damp, so we had better walk slowly home- 
wards ; though there is no need to go in yet." 

" True ; but how thoughtless of me I I 
trust you will not take cold.'' 

" Oh, no I I am very hardy," was my 
laughing answer, 

Fercival Staunton made me lean upon his 
arm ; and with my hand pressed closely to 
his side, resumed our interrupted discussion. 

^^ How is it that Carlton could ever appear 
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to you devoid of charms ? To me, it has ever 
seemed a most attractive place." 

" Ah, but the case was very diflferent — " I 
paused, confused, for the inference to be drawn 
from my words was that I formed its chief 
attraction. " I mean — ^you came to friends, 
and to strangers," I continued, hastily. 

" But the beauty and comfort of the place 
must have been some slight consolation ?" 

" On the con traiy— call me unreasbnable, if 
you will, — they seemed to make me still more 
discontented, for we seldom prize pleasures 
which are too easily obtained. Now, in my 
childish days, a ride upon the shaggy pony 
occasionally placed at my disposal by a 
neighbouring farmer, was a source of wild 
enjoyment, from its rarity ; a flower given to 
me for my little unsophisticated garden, was 
prized; oh, I cannot tell how dearly. But 
when suddenly transplanted from my dear, 
rough, scrambling old home, to a place where 
every luxury abounded, after the novelty 
wore off, I wearied of it all." 

VOL. I. E 
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Whilst speaking, I again seated myself; but 
this time upon a rustic bench, where there 
was room for Percival by my side ; and thus 
we sat; our backs towards the house ; our faces 
turned in the direction of a wide green glade. 

" Yet," he persisted, " wealth holds the key 
of many sources of enjoyment, therefore it 
would be folly to give the preference to 
poverty ; though I allow that, if our appointed 
lot, we should do well to make the best of it." 

"I prefer liberty to riches," I replied. 

*' But the two combined ?" 

" It is not in my power to speak of such a 
combination, for I am not independent." 

** But you may be at some future time." 

" Ah, I never thought of that, and it would 
be pleasant to go exactly where one wished, 
and do exactly as one pleased ." 

" And where would you go ? What would 
you do ?" enquired Percival, with interest. 

*' First, I must have some one to share my 
pleasures, for I am not selfish enough to 
dream of enjoying myself all alone." 
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He looked well pleased. 

'' Good, and what then ?" 

" I would go abroad, and visit the fair 
foreign scenes of which you talk ; and cathe- 
drals, picture galleries, and palaces; and 
then, when weary of wafndering, I would re- 
turn and settle down." 

** And then?" 

" I would have a picture gallery of my 
own ; containing not merely such paintings 
as judges of the art considered valuable, but 
such as pleased my own eye, or were doubly 
valuable from association." 

*' And, consulting your Own taste, instead 
of listening to the jargon of the schools, I do 
not think you would go far astray. But what 
next ?" 

" I would have large gardens, planned by 
myself, and filled with flowers and shrubs 
selected upon the same principle ; and th^re, 
I think, when I was not riding, I. should pass 
the chief part of my litne." 
^Is that all yoii wotiid^ dMdror eni^ptwed 
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Percival, with a slight shade of disappoint- 
ment in his tone. 

" Oh, I would have books and friends, of 
coarse ; and do a great deal of good, and all 
that sort of thing. And, above all," I added, 
more softly, '* I would have some one to ad- 
vise me, and direct my tastes. Some one 
strong and good enough to rely upon im- 
plicitly." 

Half involuntarily, I stretched my hand 
towards his. He took it, and pressed it ten- 
derly. 

" And I," he whispered, *' would have 
some one to work with me,to share my labours, 
sympathise with my pursuits, and heighten, 
by participating, all my pleasures. So it 
seems we are agreed ?" 

" I think so ; for I do not care for dress 
and bonnets, and society, like poor Miss 
Prince. I mean, society, according to her 
views/' 

He laughed ; but while speaking, I uncon- 
sciously turned my head, with a slight incli- 
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nation, towards the house, and to my dismay, 
discovered " poor Miss Prince " behind us ; 
listening, I believe, though she affected not 
to have overheard a word. 

The colour rushed to my face ; and in my 
confusion, I could only say, " Oh I you are 
here; T never heard you come." 

Miss Prince made no immediate answer; 
being far too busily employed in contending, 
though the path was clear enough, with 
imaginary thorns and briers, and muttering in 
a half aside, 

'' These nasty brambles I There is no get- 
ting rid of them ; they cling so fast." 

" Allow me to assist you," said Mr. Staun- 
ton, rising; but, in a half-injured tone, she 
declined the offer. 

'' No ; no, thank you,I can manage for my- 
self/' 

And she continued to shake and pull her 
dress about for a minute or two longer ; when, 
seeing that she was more composed, and hav- 
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ing had time to collect my ideas, I asked, 
rather pointedly ; 

^^How long had you been here, Miss 
Prince ? I was not aware that anyone was 
near." 

" Oh I I had only just come, and these 
nasty brambles hindered me from speaking," 
giving her dress another shake ; and adding, 
with a nervous laugh, " Don't suppose that 
I was listening, for really and truly, I have 
not heard any of your conversation. I only 
came to say that — it was growing damp — and 
perhaps you would come to tea." 

" Wo will. And as to our conversation, it 
was no great matter if you did hear any thing, 
for it was very innocent. Was it not?" I 
asked, turning appealingly to Percival, who, 
instead of helping me, had been standing by, 
with, as I thought, an air of quiet amusement. 
I was half provoked, for why did not he say 
something ? And spite of the bravado of my 
manner, my conscience accused me of laugh- 
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ing at the absent. That is, at one who I fan- 
cied out of hearings for I could not help 
imagining that Miss Prince had overheard my 
remarks about herself ; and whilst angry with 
her for stealing upon us unawares, — I could 
not help feeling also sorry and asham ed, — it 
seems so treacherous to accuse or deride those 
who are not at hand to defend themselves ; 
yet this was but a trifling matter after all, so 
why suffer it to vex my mind? 

''Innocent! oh, perfectly. In fact, rather 
improving than otherwise, for we were in- 
dulging in rather a high flight just then" said 
Percival, with a suspicious glitter in his 
eye. 

*' There is always something to be gained 
from Mr. Staunton's conversation," replied 
Miss Prince, politely, if not quite sincerely. 
" And I am sure you will excuse the interrup- 
tion, will you not ? I was only fearful that 
dear Florence might take cold." 

" Oh, do not mention it. I fear you have 
been feeling rather lonely, and we ought to 
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ask you to forgive us for leaving you so long. 
But it was my fault, and if you blame any- 
one, it must be me ; for I robbed you of your 
pupiVs company ; and time slipped away so 
quickly," answered Percival, in a tone of ^ 
mingled gallantry and carelessness, which at 
any other moment would have made a deci- 
ded impression on Miss Prince. 

But now, notwithstanding her almost obse- 
quious politeness, I could see that she was 
rather ruffled ; and repeating that she was 
sorry for having intruded, she began to re- 
trace her steps. 

" Stay ; we will walk back with you," I 
remarked, by way of an amende ; but she 
was resolute in going home alone. 

" No, thank you, dear ; don't mind me. 
Pray don't hurry. I will go on first, and have 
tea ready by the time you come." 

" Well, as you will," I answered, nothing 
loth to linger behind, and thus obtain an- 
other short tete-^-tete with Percival. 

'' Huffy, — decidedly ; I do believe she over-* 
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heard me/' I continued, addressing Percival, in 

a lower tone. 

" Very probably," was the answer ; " but 

you meant no harm, so never mind. I am 
sorry for the poor lady, — yet she amused me, 
too. What a warfare she waged with those 
imaginary brambles ! All the same, however, 
it is my belief that she had been standing 
there for at least five minutes ; and you know 
it is proverbial that * listeners never hear any 
good of themselves.' " 

I laughed. 

"Well, never mind. I am used to her 
ways, and she to mine ; so I daresay she 
will forgive me before very long." 

It appeared as if I was in the right ; for 
when we rejoined her in the drawing-room, — 
having walked very slowly, and given her 
time to recover, — she was most amiable, and 
made a point of talking to Percival as much 
as possible — an attention with which he could 
have dispensed, though he accepted it as a 
proof of renewed goodwill. 

£ 5 
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" Poor thing !'' lie whispered to me, " she 
has her 'ways/ as you call them ; but she is 
a good creature, and does not seem to have a 
grain of malice in her composition." 

" No ; poor dear Miss Prince. I am really 
very much attached to her, — with all her 
little failings ; and I believe that she is very 
fond of mc." 

'' What wonder ? I should marvel if it 
were not so ; she has been with you so long/' 

My heart thus softened, whilst my con- 
science still felt uneasy, I was anxious to 
make Mias Prince some slight atonement ; so, 
when we retired for the night, I paused in her 
room for a short chat, before going to my 
own. 

She was overflowing with the milk of hu- 
man kindness, and led me on to talk about 
Percival, who she praised up to the very 
skies* I was in a glow of gratitude and peni- 
tence, and equally desirous of pleasing her, 
and talking about him ; consequently, I fol- 
lowed her lead, and it was late before we 
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separated. Yet, — I daresay it was accidental, 
— her last suggestions left an unpleasant feel- 
ing on my mind. 

" Well, dear, and now tell me how you are 
getting on?" 

" Getting on ?'' 

'' Yes ; don't look so innocent ; you under- 
stand r' 

" Oh, yes ; we understand each other per- 
fectly/' 

'' But I want to know if he has yet proposed 
in form." 

I coloured, and hesitated. 

" Why, no. But as I have just said, we per- 
fectly understand each other." 

" Oh, I daresay. That is all right. Yet 
still, — I wish I knew that you were actually 
engaged." 

" And wherefore ?*' I asked, somewhat in- 
dignantly. '' Do you think it possible that 
he could deceive me ? If so, you are indeed 
mistaken, for he is the very soul of honour, — 
and I know he loves me, too." 

"Well, dear, don't be angry; you know 
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best, of course. Everyone is, — or supposes 
himself to be, — the best judge of their 
own affairs ; and you cannot doubt that I wish 
you every happiness. I am sure Mr. Staun- 
ton is one of the most clever, accomplished, 
delightful men, that I ever met with, and it 
is a privilege to be admitted to his society ; 
yet, one cannot be too cautious, for one never 
knows — " 

'' My dear Miss Prince, tell me, in Heaven's 
name, what do you mean ?' 

'' Oh, nothing; don't excite yourself. Per- 
haps I have been foolish to say so much; 
but one cannot help having one's own im- 
pressions." 

" But having said so much, you ought to 
tell me more." 

" I would rather not. It might only make 
mischief, and I would not do that for the 
world." 

" But you must tell me. You shall 1 you 
fihall I" I answered, vehemently. " What have 
you seen, or heard, or fancied, that yorf mys- 
tify me thus?" 
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"Nothing, dear. It was only my own 
thoughts. I wish I had not mentioned this ; 
yet, if you will insist upon my speaking, I 
must say that Mr. Staunton seems wonder-' 
fully secure." 

"Secure? Of what?" 

" Of you, dear ; or he would not delay so 
long." 

" And so he has a right to be. Say not a 
word against him, for I will not listen. Oh, if 
you had but heard what we were talking about 
this evening — " Here I hesitated, for I sud- 
denly recollected the slight episode men- 
tioned above ; and so did Miss Prince, I 
think, for she drew in her breath, and made 
a little nervous gesture. I took courage, and 
continued, 

" You would have admired the noble sen- 
timents he uttered. His heart seems full of 
schemes of usefulness and goodness, to be 
carried out when we — " 

"Are married? Yes, dear; with the as- 
sistance of your money, I suppose?" 
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" Miss Prince, if we had not been friends 
so long, and I felt that something was due 
to the diflFerence of age between us — '' (Oh, 
unlucky speech 1) " I could not bear this, 
for I love, trust, and honour him with all my 
heart. Nothing shall make me doubt him — 
even for a moment And now, having said 
so much, that you may better understand my 
feelings, I entreat — I desire you to explain 
yourself more fully." 

" Then, dear, it would be best to go on 
loving and trusting, and to forget that I had 
ever dropped a hint upon this matter. I 
have no doubt— oh, not the slightest — that he 
is all, and more, than you imagine.'' 

This new evasion rendered me still more 
determined ; and I imperiously demanded a 
full explanation. 

"What did you mean when you talked 
about my money, and Mr. Staunton's won- 
derful security ? I will know, if I stay here 
till morning." 

Miss Prince was silent for a few minutes. 
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apparently endeavouring to clothe her words 
in the least objectionable form ; I, mean- 
while, standing watching her impatiently. At 
length, raising her eyes piously, she com- 
menced as follows, 

'' Heaven knows I meant no harm ! I would 
not grieve you, dear Florence, for the world; 
but I confess that lately I have felt uncom- 
fortable-— that is, not quite easy upon your 
account. For, if Mr. Staunton is dealing 
fairly by you, — if he wants Florence Brand- 
reth, not the heiress,— why does he not speak 
out at once? Unless, indeed, there is some 
obstacle of which we do not know, which 
prevents him from doing so. If so, what is 
it? And when will it be cleared away? 
Lovers are generally all impatience ; but if 
you are satisfied, dear, that is all that is ne- 
cessary." 

'* And I am satisfied,*' I answered, in a 
tone of cold displeasure. " I daresay you 
mean well, or I could not forgive these base 
suspicions. However, let this disagreeable 
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subject rest for ever. It is not worth while 
to say another word. Good night/' 

"You are not offended, dear?" exclaimed 
Miss Prince. 

" Oh, not at all. But it is growing late, 
and I must have a little mercy upon poor 
Marion/' 

Miss Prince would have kissed me, but I 
affected not to see the movement, being too 
busy with my candle to look up again. And 
thus I left her, passionately repeating to my- 
self that nothing should ever shake my faith 
in Percival. 
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CHAPTER VL 



THE DEMON OF MISTRUST. 



Miss Prince's Huts left an unpleasant im- 
pression upon my mind, though the eflfect 
produced was probably contrary to that which 
she designed ; for, instead of doubting Perci- 
val Staunton, my love and trust appeared to 
grow all the stronger, as if to atone for the 
unjust suspicions of another; whilst I felt 
thoroughly out of charity with my talkative 
ex-governess. This was the first result — or, 
to speak more correctly, these were the first 
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results of her interference : increased aflfec- 
tion for Percival, and unwonted coldness 
towards herself. But I was too happy to be 
unforgiving; and, so by-and-bye, I began to 
treat the poor woman with something like my 
former cordiality, shifting all blame from her 
heart to her prejudiced and narrow mind. 

For some days she was particularly aflPec- 
tionate and anxious to oblige ; very attentive 
to Mr. Staunton, and careful to avoid unwel- 
come topics ; and it would have been well for 
me had this state of affairs continued, but I 
soon found that her suspicions were not lulled 
to sleep. 

Returning from riding one day, the first 
words with which I greeted her happened to 
be : 

" Oh, Miss Prince, I have got something to 
tell you. Only think— " 

"What, dear?" she exclaimed, without 
waiting to hear me out. '' Are you really 
and truly engaged at last ? I am very glad." 

Was this said accidentally, or with malice 
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prepense ? — I will not presume to judge ; but 
the words vexed me more than I can tell. 

" Nonsense!'* I said, hastily, and turned 
away. 

" Why, dear, don't be angry ; your excited 
manner quite led me to expect some happy 
news ; and I do wish it was as I had fancied. 
What can hinder him from coming to the 
point ?" 

I vouchsafed no answer, retiring to my 
room to dress for dinner ; but her questions 
and comments had made me feel uneasy ; and 
though out of patience with Miss Prince, I 
could not help taking up her train of reason- 
ing, and thinking — 

'^ Can it be so? Is there any obstacle to 
his speaking plainly ?" 

I tormented myself in vain, for I found no 
satisfactory answer ; and when Percival, ob- 
serving that I was a little out of spirits, en- 
quired the reason, what could I say, except : 

" Oh, nothing ! I am only tired with our 
long ride;" 
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Then he blamed himself for permittiDg me 
to risk over-fatigue, to please him ; and was 
altogether so kind and thoughtful, that I was 
angry with myself for allowing even a half- 
formed suspicion to float across my mind, 
and I felt humbl ed by his evident confidence 
and a£Fection. 

Wretch that I was, to admit a shadow of a 
doubt ! 

Yet the doubt returned from time to time ; 
and these questions were whispered by the 
demon of mistrust. 

'^ Was there indeed an obstacle ? — and if 
so, of what nature? — some entanglement, from 
which he could not free himself at once ? — 
Was it myself, or my money that he wanted ? 
Or were my sentiments so evident that it was 
not worth his while to enter into any engage- 
ment, — to bind himself without due consider- 

tion r 

" Shame ! shame !'' cried the voice of con- 
science. " What is love without esteem and 
confidence ? Be certain that if he has a reason 
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for delicacy, it is one quite worthy of himself; 
and are you worthy of him, if you dare to 
doubt ? He seek your fortune 1 Ah 1 how he 
would despise you, could he read your 
thoughts 1" 

So I met him with drooping eyelids, and 
unwonted diffidence ; yet still the poison 
worked within my heart. 

" He does seem quite secure I Far too se« 
cure for jealousy. I wonder if it is so, for 
they say that the more we love, the more 
prone we are to jealousy. Suppose I were to 
put him to the test ?" 

Quietly as we lived at Carlton, we occasion- 
ally saw some of our neighbours ; the 
rector, his wife, and daughters (these last 
being,by the way,neither pretty nor amusing), 
being sometimes asked to dine, and also the 
curate, and a few other families. It accord- 
ingly occurred to me that a slight flirtation 
with any of the young unmarried gentlemen, 
would put Percival's feelings to the test ; and 
in my then frame of mind I should really 
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have hailed an outburst on his part with un- 
mixed delight. 

So I was very attentive to the curate,— 
poor, insignificant little man I But instead of 
taking offence at this, Percival evidently mis- 
took my motives, and giving me credit for 
far better ones than those by which I was 
actually influenced, regarded me so approv- 
ingly, that I was once more conscience- 
stricken. 

Still I hardened my heart, and made an- 
other effort, this time taking a gay country 
squire in hand, but still Mr. Staunton looked 
on with grand indifference ; as if dead to all 
thoughts cf rivalry. He could not mistrust 
me, and this ought to have convinced me of 
my folly ; but instead, I heard the echo of the 
two words, " wonderfully secure I" and again 
and again exerted all my powers of pleasing 
and tormenting, but without producing the 
desired result. 

I resolved to try a higher flight, anA 
bestow my attention upon a person of more^ 
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consequence, both as regarded position and 
abilities. With this view, I went upstairs, to 
dress for dinner with unusual care, and spent 
some time in selecting the most becoming 
ribbons, jewellery, and lace. My desire of 
triumphing was so intense, that it gave me 
beforehand all the flush and lustre of a 
victory; and it was tiresome to have my 
thoughts distracted for a moment, by the 
trifling circumstance of having to speak to 
Marion about untidy housemaids, and their 
careless ways. Laymg my white gtoves oa 
the marble chimney-piece, for half a minute, 
they were covered with dust when I took 
them up again; and, impatiently tossittg 
them aside, I said, 

" My gloves are spoiled, and all through 
Martha; I must find another pair. Do call 
her in, and show her this when I am gone. 
Tell her she must not be so stupid and for- 
getful, for, indeed, it will not do." 

"Yes, ma'am,'' said Marion. "What a 
pity ; but, perhaps, you will ^excuse Martha, 
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for there is a reason for her forgetfulness. I 
think her head has been half turned of 
late." 

" Ah 1" I answered, indifferently ; " I sup- 
pose you mean she is in love. Who is the 
favoured person ? Thomas?'' 

"Yes, ma'am, they have been keeping 
company for some time past ; and she was 
going to speak to you about it, soon." 

" What 1 to ask my permission ? Has it 
really come to that ? Well, she shall have 
it. Let them marry, if they will; for, 
though I may obtain another and more effi- 
cient housemaid, in her place, poor Thomas 
may not find another wife to suit his taste. I 
am sure I wish them every happiness. When 
is it to be ?" 

" Soon, ma'am, if you have no objection. 
Thomas has, I believe, already taken a small 
house in the village, and fixed the day ; and 
Martha is getting all her wedding things. 
And he means to speak to master in the 
morning." 
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. *' Does he? Well, tell Martha that I shall 
give the wedding dress, so she need not get 
it in too great a hurry. She is a good girl, 
if she had a better head." 

'' Thank you, ma'am ; I am sure she will 
be much obliged." 

" And don't forget to tell her about dust- 
ing, for I hate untidy ways. And, Marion, 
don't you think of following her example, 
for I cannot do without you; at least, not 
yet. You have not been thinking of any- 
thing of the kind?" 

" Me, ma'am 1" cried Marion. " Oh dear 
no 1 I have no thoughts of changing my 
estate, at present; for I have a very good 
place, and I don't see the use of marrying so 
young, before people have had time to know 
their own minds." 

"Wise Marion!" I answered, laughing. 
"Take care you do not change, when the 
right person asks you ; that is all." 

" I suppose, ma'am," retorted my privileged 
attendant, "you think that everybody will 

VOL. I. p 
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be following your example, for they say that 
one wedding always brings about a many 
otiiers/' 

" Hush I" I said, colouring, " do not talk 
such nonsense; as yet, there has been no 
talk of such a thing/' 

**No, ma'am? I think that everyone is 
talking, and suspects — '' 

**Then tell them to hold their tongues; 
and mind about the dusting," was my hurried 
answer, as, taking my gloves and handker- 
chief, I left the room. 

I paid undue attention to, and exerted my- 
self to say clever things to Mr. Graham, and 
was, at first, repaid for my trouble, by per- 
ceiving that Percival was watching me with 
evident surprise. Nay, his perplexity 
deepened into something very like a cloud of 
displeasure; but, by-and-bye, it cleared 
away ; and once, when he withdrew his eyes 
from me, I observed him half smile to him- 
fdf. My uncle, however, regarded me with 
Anxiety throughout dinner, and made various 
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^£Ebrts to draw Fetcivars attention to me, 
and mine to Fercival; but I could not so 
easily relinquish IDy design of making the 
latter jealous ; Mr. Graham, unconscioualy, 
lending his assistance. Be it understood, 
that Percival and T were on good terms, and 
I made no display of coldness towards him, 
only showing a marked preference for his 
rival's conversation; but, when the ladies 
rose to leave the dining-room, I was uncer- 
tain whether my scheme had been attended 
by the least success. Percival, himself, 
holding open the door for me to pass, set 
this doubt at rest. 

" It is useless," he said, softly, but in a 
tone of perfect security, '* for I understand 
your motives well ; so you had better give up 
the attempt." 

Vanquished, for the time, by his patience 
and forbearance, I made no further attempt to 
excite his jealousy, that evening ; but these 
poisonous doubts returned again and again. 
He WAS sure that I was his; and yet he did 

F 2 
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not care to claim me I Did he love me as I 
had imagined, or did he only find pleasure in 
leading me captive, to swell his triumphs? 
How I wished that I were poor and friend- 
less, — just to put him to the test ! And Miss 
Prince sat watching, till she made me doubly 
irritable. 

A day or two passed, during which my 
temper was more variable than it had been 
for a long time, for I was becoming 
thoroughly unreasonable, and out of humour 
with Percival, myself, and everyone. Not 
anything that he could say or do had power 
to improve the aspect of aflPairs ; for, if he 
asked what was the matter, I peevishly 
answered, " Nothing !'* If, as was generally 
the case, he met my fretful words with quiet 
ones, or took no notice, I grew doubly angry^ 
for it seemed as though he were treating me 
like a child ; if he smiled, I felt inclined to 
call him to account ; and if he appeared 
oflfended at my capricious conduct, then there 
was a fair opening for a quarrel; for, the 
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more dissatisfied I felt witli my own con- 
duct, the more perverse and obstinate I be- 
came ; until, at length, I think I would have 
died rather than own myself in the wrong. 

At last the crisis came. We were out to- 
gether, sitting on the very seat beneath the 
trees, where Miss Prince had disturbed us, as 
recorded in a former chapter ; and I believe^ 
he was searching for some means of soothing 
me, and at the same time drawing forth a con- 
fession of the reason of this change. But 
though I would not leave him, I continued 
obdurate, yet secretly exulting in the newly- 
tried power of moving him so strongly, till 
at length he rose, and said more coldly : 

*' I fear you are weary of me. Perhaps I 
had better go away." 

"As you please," I answered, sullenly. 
" I daresay you are tired enough of me." 

He seemed even more hurt than oflfended ; 
yet he still lingered, with marvellous patience 
for a man of such high spirit. 

** I do not care to answer, for you know, or 
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ought to know; and I will not leave jou 
vnless yon say plainly that it would be i^ 
relief/^ 

He hoped and expected that on the con- 
trary I should bid him stay ; but this insight 
into his feelings, instead of softening mq, only 
inspired a desire, as wicked as foolish, to tor-' 
xnent him to the utmost — the consequence of 
too much prosperity and idleness. 

Therefore, taking no notice of his last 
words, I replied : 

" I know ? What do I know ? I cannot 
understand you in the least I" 

And my tone was all the more bitter that 
Percival's conduct had latterly appeared in- 
comprehensible. What right had he to keep 
me in suspense ? 

" Then I will leave you," he said, slowly, 
and taking a few steps in an opposite direc- 
tion; but then he paused irresolutely, and 
after a short inward conflict, turned once 
more and flung himself down beside me on 
the bench. 
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This was sui*elj love, and I was flattered ;' 
—on the pomt of yielding, — though I resolved 
to hold out as long as possible, for two rea- 
sons : because the sense of power was sweet, 
and because it would have been so difficult to 
explain why I was out of humour. 

*' Florence, have I oflfended you ?" he 
asked. ^' At least, I know I have, or you 
could not behave so strangely. Only tell me 

how r 

I felt myself colouring with shame, and 
could not look up, for I knew that his eyes 
were fixed upon my face. 

*' You are mistaken," I stammered. ^'Eeally 
quite mistaken. Do not trouble yourself 
about me. It is nothing." 

** Nothing I Oh, Florence, this is too un- 
kind." 

His reproachful accents cut me to the 
heart ; yet not for worlds would I have missed 
hearing them. 

" I was not aware that I — " 

" Oh, yes ; you cannot deceive yourself— 
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or me. Something has happened, and I will 
know what it is." 

Now there was more decision in his tone, 
and I began to feel puzzled how to act. My 
best way would have been to confess my folly 
and unreasonableness, but that would have 
been too humiliating ; and besides, it was not 
easy, for I could not tell my half-formed 
doubts about himself. I began to feel that I 
had placed myself in an awkward scrape, and 
to fear lest I should sink in his opinion. 
Then I reproached myself for keeping up this 
farce so long, — out of mere wantonness of 
power, — instead of making friends whilst he 
was in a softer mood. That mood was passing 
quickly, and he now awaited my reply in si- 
lence — an ill sign. And now, search as I 
would for words, I could not find any suited to 
the occasion ; a just punishment for my delay. 
I grew confused, and hastily looking up, per- 
ceived that his brow was gradually darkening ; 
then I became frightened, yet my very terror 
inspired a wish to brave the matter out. 
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I laughed, — a kind of hard, unnatural 
laugh, — and tried to turn my own embarrass- 
ment and his determination into ridicule. 

" Why seek to understand a foolish woman's 
eaprices? You, — a man of sense ! You 
ought to have known better/' 

Darker and sterner grew Percival Staunton's 
firm features when he heard these words ; and 
the very quietness of his tone alarmed me, 
when he said : 

'' No trifling I When I ask a question, I 
expect an answer. Am I the cause of this 
strange conduct, or no?" He awaited my 
reply — in vain ; then added, *' You dare not 
say that I am not 1" 

Nervous and excited until I could no longer 
control myself, my only answer was a passion- 
ate burst of tears, which seemed to have more 
effect than any words. All his coldness and 
resolution vanished instantly, and he appeared 
to take shame to himself for having caused 
me even a moment's sorrow. 

F 5 
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" Florence ! my own I my dearest, — for- 
give me, for I did not mean to hurt your feel- 
ings," he exclaimed, clasping my hands, and 
bending over me. 

At first I could not, would not, look at him 
or answer ; but now he was no longer angry, 
and the longer I kept silence, the more 
urgent grew his tones. He told me plainly 
that he loved me more than anything on 
earth, and that ever since we first met, his 
dearest hope had been to call me his, — his 
own. What could I say in answer ? I returned 
the passionate pressure of his hand ; my head 
sank down upon his shoulder, and I sobbed 
forth : 

"Oh, forgive me, for I have been very, 
very foolish !" 

He passed one arm round me, and clasped 
me to his heart. 

" My own Florence, why these misunder- 
standings? Do we not belong entirely to 
each other? Are we not willing to unite 
our fortunes, and — " 
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But here he paused suddenly, with a half 
start ; and instinctively I drew myself away. 

*' Ah, what have I done?" he added — "for- 
gotten my prdmise I" 

And a momentary pause ensued. I was 
the first to break silence ; tormented, once 
more, by a quick darting suspicion. 

" What promise? What is this mystery ?'' 
I asked. 

" No mystery ; but, Florence, only trust 
me for the present, and oae day you shall 
know all." 

He looked perplexed and anxious; and 
I — fool that I was! — instead of trusting to 
his honour, began to yield myself up a prey 
to jealousy; and jealousy is opposed to 
reason, — ^jealousy is madness. This^ then, was 
the obstacle which hindered him from enter- 
ing into any engagement, — some entangle- 
ment. I pictured to myself an unknown 
rival ; and, instead of believing, and pro- 
mising patience, I turned fiercely upon Per- 
cival, enquiring: 
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" Why not tell me now ? I have a right 
to know." 

"Florence/' he answered, gently, bat 
firmly, ''I have now said more than I in- 
tended — than I should have done, for I 
suffered my feelings to carry me away. 
Perhaps I should have exercised more caution 
all along ; but that is over now, and cannot 
be undone. Only trust me, and believe I 
love you, and I hope that one day we may 
have no secrets from one another." 

I think that in those days I was a thorough 
specimen of an unreasonable woman, other- 
wise I should surely have done as Percival 
desired. Instead of this, however, 1 merely 
answered, in an injured tone : 

" Then you have secrets, which you care- 
fully guard from me ; whilst I — have I not 
told you everything ?" 

He smiled, and his smile provoked me, for 
I fancied he was once more treating me like 
a child. 

*' Yes, but the case is different. The his- 
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tory of a quiet life, like yours, is quickly 
told — and understood." 

*' Whilst the experienced Mr. Staunton has 
concealments I" was the cold reply. 

*'Do not be unreasonable; I must leave 
you for a few days, and when I return,— by 
that time you will have had leisure to think 
over all that I have said ; and I shall then 
expect to find you in a more reasonable 
frame of mind." 

I started. 

" You are going ; and you never told me 
till this moment 1" 

'*No, your uncle knows — " 

'' You told him first ; I am, then, of no 
importance in your eyes ?" 

'^ Nonsense 1" he exclaimed, impatiently ; 
*^ it was your own fault, for all the morning I 
have been seeking an opportunity of speak- 
ing to you quietly; but you would not 
listen.'' 

This was true; yet, still, 1 spoke re- 
proachfully. 
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" I would have done, if you had told me it 
was of importance." 

" Nay, if it was not worth your while to 
listen, because it would have pleased me, 
without waiting for a reason," began Per- 
cival, haughtily; but he checked himself, 
and added, in a changed tone : 

" Silly child ! I will not care for your un- 
reasonable words. However, to convince 
you that I only heard this morning, here is 
the letter which summons me away. Would 
you like to hear it, or to see it your own 
self?" 

As he spoke, he took out a Russia-leather 
case, and began to search through its mis- 
cellaneous contents ; whilst I watched hira, 
feeling somewhat ashamed of all my folly. 

'' No, never mind it, I would rather take 
your word. I only fancied that — it was a 
mere excuse ; but now — " 

" But now, you shall see that I am really 
called away to town ; though I would rather 
you had trusted me at first." 
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And he continued his occupation, quietly 
&nd gravely. 

*' Ah, here it is 1" he said, drawing forth a 
letter, which I had just time to see was 
directed in a feminine hand, before he re- 
placed it, adding, " Pshaw ! where can it be ? 
I put it here." 

But I no longer cared about it; all I 
thought of now was that other letter, and I 
leaned forward to catch another glimpse of it, 
thinking, '* Is this connected with his secret?" 

Dearly I paid for my Eve-like curiosity, 
for, looking over him I saw, not it, but a 
photograph of a lady, halt drawn forth, and 
put back instantly. I said before that 
jealousy is madness, and now I proved it, for 
an ungovernable impulse prompted me to 
seize his hand. He flushed deeply, and 
turned full upon me, with an air of haughty 
displeasure and surprise ; but I would not be 
daunted, and still held him fast, exclaiming : 

"Show me that picture! I will see it! 
Tell me whose it is I" 
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He quietly, but determinedly drew his 
hand away, spite of my desperate eflEbrts to 
retain it, for he was far stronger, and resolved 
to have his own way. 

" Excuse me, but it is impossible." 

'' Is it your sister's likeness ?" T persisted. 

" No." 

"Nor that of any other relative?" 

" I decline answering any further questions ; 
so, if you do not care about the letter, I will 
leave you now." 

*' I care more about that other letter, in a 
woman's writing. Let me see that, if you 
will?" 

"I am, sorry," he said, in icy accents, and 
with features which had assumed an iron 
firmness, " that I cannot comply with your 
very strange request. Anything in reason, I 
will do with pleasure." 

''You cannot let me see it? — Why?" 

" Because it does not suit me to yield to 
every unreasonable demand. I do not choose 
to be taken to task by anyone, much less by 
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one who ought to rely upon me with implicit 
confidence." 

*' Then you do not love me T I burst forth 
vehemently. " You care only for — that 
other woman. This, then, has been the hin- 
drance to your speaking openly ; and Miss 
Prince was right in saying that in me you 
sought — not Florence Brandreth, but Mr. 
Kennedy's niece, — and heiress I Well might 
you deliberate so long. But now, go. It is 
better that we should part !" 

The eflfect of these last taunting words was 
marvellous. Percival Staunton at first stood 
silent, as if he could not believe that he had 
heard me rightly; but turning my angry eyes 
upon him, I perceived that his countenance 
was growing every moment darker and more 
rigid. Again a pause ; and exhausted by my 
violence, I actually gasped for breath. At 
length he spoke. 

" And this to me I You think this T he 
enquired. 
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^^ What fthoold I think ? Disproye it^ if joa 



can. 



He drew himself up haughtily, and gave me 
a look of cold contempt. 

^^ I do not care to do so. It were needless. 
But it is well this explanation has occurred in 
time. 

Without another word he turned to go, and 
I, — what did I feel at that miserable moment ? 
That my conduct had been unpardonable; 
that I had wounded Percival to the quick, and 
lost his love, and all my hopes of happiness, 
— for jealousy, suspicion, all such feelings 
were forgotten now. 

" Stay I" I entreated, almost choked with 
grief and terror. ** Let me speak one word.'* 

He turned, approached me closely, and 
surveyed me with a look which I never can 
forget, — so full it was of mingled pride, 
regret, and love. 

" Heaven is my witness that I loved you 
passionately !" he exclaimed. ^^ But that is 
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over now, I forgive you, though I will not 
trust myself to see you more, for we are not 
suited to one another, and mast part at once." 
Before I could speak he clasped me almost 
fiercely to his breast, and kissed my forehead ; 
then suddenly relaxing his hold, he rushed 
from me, without venturing another look ; 
whilst I, after vainly attempting to speak or 
follow, sank in an agony of remorse and 
sorrow on the seat beneath the trees. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE BITTER FRUITS OP MISTRUST. 



Nearly two hours — spent either in sitting 
stupified upon the same spot, or in pacing 
wildly up and down, endeavouring to collect 
my scattered ideas, and form some plan of 
action, passed before I thought of returning 
to the house. But at length I began to walk 
slowly homewards, feeling weary and giddy 
as I had never felt before ; and, oh ! such a 
weight upon my heart. I turned into the less 
frequented paths, hoping that I should not 
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encounter anyone ; unless, — but it were vain 
to trust that Percival Staunton would return, 
for I had offended him beyond hope of for- 
giveness, and I knew his proud, decided cha- 
racter too well. Yet my eyes never ceased to 
wander all the way, and my heart beat ner- 
vously at every sound ; the very breath of the 
summer wind amongst the branches making 
me fancy more than once that I heard a quiet 
footfall coming to meet me along the well- 
known track ; but then followed the pain of 
finding myself deceived. 

Oh, but to be as we had been, a few days, 
or even a few short hours, before ; or at least 
to have one minute's grace accorded me, in 
which I might see him face to face, and tell 
hiTTi how bitterly I repented my wickedness 
and folly I For, even then, I might have won 
him back, for he had himself confessed that 
but to look upon me might have turned him 
jGrom his purpose. And this power over such 
a man I had recklessly and lightly cast away. 
He had probably departed whilst I was dih 
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ting mute and helpless ; and now^*-'sho>iild we 
ever meet again ? 

I cannot attempt to clothe my feelings in 
intelligible language, for though they horned 
and swelled within my breast, and thoVB 
hours are stamped upon my mind for ever, sill 
seems confusion now, like the remembrance of 
a painful dream, which only leaves a feeling 
of vague, though unutterable wretchedness 
behind. On I went along a pathway check- 
ered alternately with light and shadow ; 
birds singing merrily, and branches rustling 
with a pleasant, soothing sound. Above Vrere 
fair blue sky and brilliant sunshine, and un- 
derneath the trees cool velvet turf ; and before 
tny eyes a vista formed by delicate green 
branches interlaced, — arch following arch, 
until the distant view was closed by a soft 
hazy mass of grey. And that mass also 
assumed form and colour by degrees, changing 
as I neared it into stems and leaves. How 
often had we noted and enjoyed these various 
effects of light and shade, of form and colour- 
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ing ; and now I saw them as in a vision, with 
dim, misty eyes, and aching heart,— eyes that 
saw all these details unconsciously ; a heart 
that could now take no delight in anything. 
The scent of flowering shrubs seemed to hang 
heavily upon the air and make me faint, and 
I could not breathe without difl&culty, even 
when I gained the open space. 

I was fortunate in meeting only one person, 
and that one was the coachman-^Thomas 
Markham, — ^who leading a horse, and accom- 
panied by a large, handsome Newftmndland 
dog, which was generally with him, was going 
towards the stable-yard. He touched his hat 
and passed on, too much occupied with his 
own business to guess that anything was 
wrong with me; but I, — even amidst my 
troubles, — spared a passing thought for him 
and his affairs, and there was envy mingled 
with that thought. 

" This man seems happy. All goes well 
with him ; whilst I, who he probably regards 
as one surrounded by prosperity and gratified 
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desires, feel as though my heart would burst 
with misery. He is looking forward to a 
speedy union with one he loves : and I — 
But it is my own fault. I must reap as I have 
sown." 

I reached the house, and met my uncle at 
the door; doubt and severity portrayed upon 
his countenance, and I shrank timidly from 
his steady gaze. Yet there was instant need 
of all the courage I could summon. 

" Florence, what have you been doing ?" 
were his first words. ^' I knew that Mr. 
Staunton meant to leave this afternoon ; but 
why so suddenly ?" 

" He is gone then ?'' I answered, endeavour- 
ing to speak steadily. 

*' Yes, an hour ago ; and now, I ask you 

why r 

"He said — that he must go away, — on 
business.'' 

" So he told me. But there is something 
more to be explained. He seemed excited 
and unlike himself ; therefore I ask you for 
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an explanation. Speak out, child, and look 
me in the face." 

I felt myself change colour, and I trembled 
so violently that I could scarcely stand. 

'• I cannot tell you anything. Oh, let me 
pass," I said, " for my head aches, and I am 
nearly tired to death." 

He held my arm, whilst he looked fixedly 
at me for a moment ; then relaxing his hold, 
he slightly moved aside. 

" Go in, then. Go to your own room and 
rest; but remember that I shall expect an 
account of your doings afterwards. What on 
earth have you been doing that you look so 
white and strange?" 

I passed onwards without returning any 
answer, for I could not have spoken, even if 
I had known what to say ; and it was only 
by a violent effort that I dragged myself 
upstairs, weary, hopeless, and convinced by 
the stem expression of my uncle's face, that, 
wretched as I might be, I should find no mercy 
there. 

VOL. I. a 
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Having entered my own room, I locked 
the door, and sank exhausted upon a chair ; 
pressing mj hands against mj throbbing 
brow. There was great need that I should 
reflect calmly upon my situation ; think if no 
advances could be made towards a reconcilia- 
tion with Percival, — ^no answer framed to 
satisfy my uncle; but my brain was in a 
whirl ; 1 could not think ; 1 was lost in a kind 
of mental labyrinth, and expended my re- 
maining strength in searching vainly for some 
outlet; after which I yielded to a heavy 
languor; induced by over-excitement, and 
the relaxing heat of summer. 

After some time, 1 was roused by a voice 
from without, but I felt too puzzled and 
stupified to take in the meaning of the words 
at once, or to comprehend that they were 
uttered by Miss Prince, who was addressing 
me, and begged for admittance. 

" Florence, dear, I want to speak to you. 
Open the door. Are you not well ? Or what 
has happened? Let me in, and tell me; for 
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perhaps I can afford yoa some assistance or 
advice." 

These, and similar phrases, repeated at 
intervals, finally woke me from my trance ; 
but — admit Miss Prince ! not then, for all 
the world ; so I answered that I had a head- 
ache, and wished for perfect quiet ; and as 
for doing anything to help me, I should be 
much obliged by her sending me my 
customary cup of tea before dinner ; that was 
all. But it was not so easy to get rid of her 
and her attentions. She was certain some- 
thing must have happened. Why not tell 
her what it was ? Ah, well, she would not 
tease me, if I did not want to talk ; but I had 
had no luncheon. Would not a glass of wine 
be better for me than a cup of tea ? Or, if 
my head ached, why not try some spuits of 
lavender, or sal volatile ? I regret to say 
that, having once answered, I suffered her to 
talk till she was tired ; without troubling 
myself to speak agaift^^iaiidHatrolieii^bsiby 

a 2 
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for I heard her go away, muttering in a 
dissatisfied tone : 

''How very odd! What unaccountable 
behaviour I " 

Yet, tiresome as they were, Miss Prince'a 
offers and enquiries had not been unpro- 
ductive of good, for they had roused, and 
reminded me of the necessity of action, and 
my next impulse led me to write to Fercival. 
This was no time for pride, and I humbled 
myself to the very dust; in fact, at that 
moment I could have thrown myself then 
beneath his horse's feet, so that I could but 
have regained his love. But he was gone, 
and I could only tell him what I felt ; con- 
fessing my fault, and begging for forgiveness. 

I wrote on, — page after page; then read 
over and destroyed my letter, for it did not 
seem to express my real feelings ; began a 
second, leaned my head upon my hand, and 
thought, and had just concluded my labours, 
when Marion knocked with the tea. I rose 
and admitted her; — ^turning from the light, 
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and feeling uncomfortable in the idea that 
she was regarding me enquiringly. I turned 
quite away, taking up one thing after anothet 
from the dressing-table, and setting them 
down again in a diflferent place, — out of very 
restlessness and embarrassment; whilst I 
observed, with ill-feigned carelessness : 

"My head aches very badly; — probably 
from being too much in the sun." 

" Does it, ma'am ? I thought so, for you 
look so very pale," answered Marion, in a 
sympathising tone ; and adding—** Then you 
will not go to dinner?" 

I would have given much to stay away, 
but I felt that it would be better to go down. 
I therefore said : 

" Yes, I think I shall ; the tea may do me 
good." I paused, as a sudden thought flashed 
through my mind. The letter I Some one 
must take it to the post, and I could not go 
myself without provoking question or remark. 
It would be humiliating to deliver it into 
Marion's hands, for she would guess then,-— » 



V 
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if she did not already,— that something must 
be wrong ; but there was no alternative ; and 
if Peroival Staunton never returned, — not 
only she, but everyone must learn the truth. 
What humiliations had I brought upon my- 
self! *^ Yes, I shall dress presently," I re- 
peated. ^^ But, Marion, I want you to go to 
the post first with this letter. Git) yourself^ — 
at once, — and be carefiil that you put it in. 
You understand ?* 

Our eyes met for a moment, as I placed 
the letter in her hand, and there was meaning 
in hers, in answer to my appealing glancesL 
I felt myself colour to the forehead, and 
looked hastily away. 

^Yes, ma'am, I understand. And I am 
sore I will do anything I can,^ she answered^ 
lingering to hear more. 

^ Thank you ; then go at once. And— do 
not let my uncle see you, if it can be helped/' 

^ No^ ma'am. ^Nobody shall know.'' 

She left me, in all the a^iame caused by 
WKfWf^ tibose last few wordu; for was it come 
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to tliis, that I should take a servant for my 
confidante ? And resting my head npon my 
arms, I sobbed aloud. 

There eame a rustling sound, and looking 
up with a sudden start, I perceived to my an- 
noyance that Miss Prince was standing close 
beside me; mingled curiosity and concern 
depicted on her countenance. Impatiently I 
turned my head away, but she bore with me 
patiently, and even laid her hand aflfection- 
ately upon my shoulder. 

*^ Florence, dear, do tell me what has hap- 
pened." 

*^ Not now. Tou see I am not well. I 
asked you to leave me ; only leave me," I re- 
plied. 

" I did leave you, dear. You know I com- 



plied with your request. But you have had 
time enough to think it over. What has he 
done ? Have you quarrelled?" 

*' I believe so," wafi( the dreary answer. 

'' Ah, well ; never mind. It will all come 
right again, — you know, lovers' quarrels— 
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But I wish you had been actually engaged, 
for then you would have been sure he was 
not trifling." 

This was beyond endurance, and drew 
forth the hasty exclamation, 

*' Oh, for goodness sake, spare me such re- 
marks I At least, for the present. And 
never, never breathe a word against him, for 
whatever has happened, I alone have been to 
blame. Eemember this !" 

Miss Prince was not to be offended; and 
though I had shaken off her hand, she still 
persisted in taking mine, saying in soothing 
tones, 

" My poor dear Florence I Whatever has 
happened, I feel sure that you are not in 
fault. But you are so generous and noble- 
minded, and I can understand your wishing 
to excuse him — poor, dear child! I wish 
that I could help you. Now you have no 
mother, I feel that I, who have known you 
so long, ought to stand in the place of one ; 
so why not tell me all 7' 
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Wretched and irritated as I was, I could 
not help being moved by these words of well- 
meant, though ill-conceived and ill-timed 
sympathy ; and instead of continuing to repel, 
I accepted her advances in a more kindly 
spirit, though I did not bestow upon her the 
confidence she sought. 

" Dear Miss Prince," I said, " I am sure 
you are actuated by the kindest motives, and 
do not know how much you torture me ; but 
I am very wretched, and cannot talk — of this^ 
at present. In a few days, however, I will 
tell you more ; and meanwhile, you cannot 
do anything, ekcept — leave me to myself. Do 
this, and I shall take it as the greatest favour. 
And now I will dress for dinner." 

"Bat, dear Florence — " 

" It is late/^^ answered, or rather inter- 
rupted, ^^elapsing into coldness ; " and my 
uncle does not like to be kept waiting." 

" Ah, your uncle, too. Does he know ? 
What will he say to all this, I wonder? ' 

" Ask him, if you will," was my impatient 

G 5 
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reply ; " but leave me now, for I have neither 
time nor inclination to stay talking." 

** Oh, I beg your pardon. I am sure, dear^ 
that I had no wish to vex you. What I said 
was only for your good ; and being some 
years older — but of course you know your 
own affairs the best." 

Thus saying, poor Miss Prince departed, as 
before, in anger ; and slowly and reluctantly I 
prepared to meet my uncle. 

Drearily and silently we went through the 
usual forms at dinner, my uncle treating me 
with freezing politeness, and regardiag me 
with such astern look when he spoke! It 
chilled me to the heart ; and I could scarcely 
refrain from escaping from the room, for my 
position seemed intolerable. But when we 
rose, and, allowing Miss Prince to pass on, he 
signed to me to remain, I felt that it was 
necessary to make one desperate effort. We 
were left tete-it-t^te, and for five minutes there 
was silence ; then my uncle said, 

'^ Now, Florence, perhaps you will give me 
the explanation I require?'' 
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I drew a deep breath, and answered as 
firmly as might be, 

" Excuse me, sir, but I have none to give." 

" None I You mean, I presume, that you 
do not choose to speak ?" 

" It would be impossible to satisfy you on 
this point— at present." 

The last two words were spoken almost in 
a whisper, and consequently they excited 
Mr. Kennedy's interest more than all the 
rest. 

'' Ha I" he exclaimed, as if suddenly 
possessed by a faint hope ; "at present, did 
you say ? What if I give you a week's grace, 
before insisting upon a clearer answer ?" 

Unhoped-for act of forbearance I I dared 
scarcely look forward to a happy ending of 
this miserable embarrassment; and yet the 
reprieve appeared to lift a load of trouble from 
my heart, insomuch that for half a moment I 
almost forgot the worst aspect of the case, 
a nswerng eagerly, 

" Ah, if you only would !" 
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" I will ; but take care that you have a 
satisfactory answer ready then. I have done 
much for you, and meant to do much more ; 
sheltered, educated, taken thought for you, 
accorded you every indulgence, in shorty 
treated you exactly like a child of my own. 
And in return, I only asked one thing from 
you — obedience. You knew my wishes ; let 
me find that you have not slighted or opposed 
•them, out of womanish folly or caprice, and 
all may yet be well. Mind this especially ; 
any misfortune or disappointment that may 
befall you sp far as I am concerned, will have 
been entirely owing to yourself. Do not 
affect to misunderstand me, for you know to 
what I am alluding. And now, I will not 
keep you longer. You may leave the room." 

Gladly I obeyed, and stole out of doors, 
that I might be alone. " What does he 
mean? What species of misfortune? What 
can befall me, worse than has already hap- 
pened? Loss of fortune? Pshaw 1 what 
would that be in comparison with loss of 
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Percival's regard ? If I lose hiru — and I have 
lost him, all may go ! Life, everything^ 
would not be worth a thought." I could not 
think of anything but Percival ; going over 
and over in imagination all that had been said 
and done that morning ; and speculating 
upon the probability of his answering my ap- 
peal ; and if so, how soon ? — By return of 
post? 

Weary and long that evening appeared, and 
the following day was full of doubt and heavi- 
ness, with only one faint ray of hope to 
brighten its dark hours— that the next morn- 
ing's post would bring a letter. Miss Prince 
was alternately irritable and officious ; Marion 
far too full of sympathy and curiosity, and my 
uncle frigidly polite. It seemed to me that a 
week spent thus would drive me mad ; and 
yet my patience was to be severely tested. 
The next day brought no letter, nor the next, 
and I began to feel absolutely ill with disap- 
pointment and anxiety, t could not eat, and 
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shrank from ^yeiy eye, yielding myself gradu- 
ally to despair. 

Bat what were my feelings when my uncle 
himself placed a letter in my hand-from 
Paris, whither mine had been forwarded from 
Perciyal's address in town. My heart beat 
so fast that I could scarcely speak or stand, 
and I cannot remember how I got to my own 
room. I only recollect locking the door, 
leaning from the ^ndow to revive myself 
by a breath of fresh air, and then — then in- 
forming myself what was to be my fate. One 
glance showed me that I had humbled myself 
in vain, for the letter began abruptly, without 
mentioning my name. 

" I write at once in answer to your letter, 
which was sent on here from town ; and do 
not think I write in anger, for I had forgiven 
you before we parted. I wish you well, and 
trust that yours may be a happy, prosperous 
life ; though it may not be, as I once hoped, 



I 
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united to my own. We were not suited to 
one another, and it is well that I was unde- 
ceived in time ; my only regret being that I 
have, unfortunately, been the cause of even a 
temporaiy shadow darkening the bright- 
ness of -your existence ; but that will speedily 
pass by. Remorse, compassion, and other 
feelings of a kindly nature, prompted you to 
write upon the impulse of the moment ; but 
you mistook those feelings; for though I 
loved you most devotedly, your love for me 
was but a passing fancy ; a mere love of 
novelty and excitement , or you never would 
have permitted yourself to be influenced for 
a moment by the base suspicions of your 
governess. Yet you believed her, rather 
than myself 1 I could not have acted thus 
by you ; nor believed without proof what I 
now know to be the truth. You dared not 
trust me, and without confidence there can be 
no real love; nay, you believed me to be 
actuated by motives so dishonourable and un- 
worthy, that my heart sickens when I think 
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of them, /seek you or any other woman for 
her fortune's sake! — little you knew of 
Percival Staunton when you thus attacked 
his character 1 But enough of this, for I 
have forgiven you, though not without a sore 
struggle, for the sake of that love which had 
been gradually growing from the moment we 
first met, to be thus rudely rooted up at last. 
Mark well what I am about to say. I flatter 
myself that I can always— if I choose — give 
a satisfactory account of any part of my con- 
duct which may seem strange; and it appears 
fitting to give you a brief explanation now of 
the line which I adopted since I saw you 
first. I had an elder brother who formed a 
sudden and rash engagement, which proved 
the cause of much unhappiness and disunion 
in our family, the end being great suffering 
to himself, ill-health, and finally death. He 
was my father's favourite, and some years older 
than myself; and my father never recovered 
firom the shock of losing him — the last pro- 
mise that he wrung from me, when he himself 
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was also dying, being to the effect that I 
would never bind myself to anyone before I 
had been acquainted with them half-a-year. 
I was compelled to promise, and the half-year 
was not yet over when — you know the rest. 
But I confess that I did wrong in seeking so 
openly to win you before I was free to speak ; 
yet how could I foresee this miserable ending 
of my hopes? Forgive me for acting thus 
imprudently. With regard to the picture, you 
will never know its history from me; and 
now I think I have told you all. I shall 
write to Mr. Kennedy, and give him a satis- 
factory reason for wishing to travel in the 
East, whither 1 am going as soon as I leave 
Paris, which will be very shortly ; and you 
will probably not hear of me again for years. 
May God guide and deliver you from evil! 
I am going as far from you as possible, for I 
dare not trust myself near you, and I cannot 
yet forget the dream which once deluded me. 

*' Percival Staunton." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



DREARINESS. 



So all was over. Percival's letter, — his cruel 
letter, which he intended to be so coldly kind 
and charitable, but which in every line 
breathed wounded pride, — rang the death- 
knell of all hope, and I felt that it would be 
vain to write again. Bitterly did I rue my 
fault, severely was I punished, and the thought 
of the possible consequences to him was not 
the lightest part of my penance. He, taught 
through me, to think scornfully of all women, 
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hurt, angry, and surrounded hj temptation, in 
that most seductive of all cities — Paris! 
What might become of him ? Would he 
have courage to resist temptation ? — or would 
he — like many of whom I had read in fiction 
— ^make shipwreck of hope, honour, all 1 — and 
I the guilty cause I Truly I had incurred a 
heavy responsibility, and had I strength to 
bear the burden ? Folly I folly ! Oh, what 
sins and sorrows have the giddier and more 
foolish of our sex to answer for I 

That last parting !— that first passionate 
embrace ! They taught me how he had loved 
me, and I prized him more than I had evet 
done formerly, now that he was lost. All the 
future was a dreary blank, and I no longer 
cared what became of me, wishing, in the first 
paroxysm of despair,that T might die. I be- 
came reckless, and cared little for my uncle's 
severity, for it was but another drop in the 
already overflowing cup of misery ; and for 
the next few days I wandered about like an 
erring, restless spirit. 
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Yet in those days, though I vaguely blamed 
xnyself, I did not comprehend half so clearly 
as in after-times, the primary reason of this 
catastrophe— my blind jealousy and want of 
confidence. I bewailed my misfortune, and 
was as miserable as possible, but without 
being fully sensible of the cause. 

My uncle spared me the effort of talking, 
for he already knew or guessed the truth, 
though Percival had endeavoured to shield 
me from anger or suspicion. But my uncle 
was too clear-sighted; and the few frigid 
words he uttered convinced me that such was 
the case ; yet even this was a matter of indif- 
ference to me. 

'' I ask no explanation, for I am sure now 
that your folly has stood in your own light. 
You have thwarted my wishes, and must take 
the consequences. And now, let us never 
touch upon this disagreeable subject again." 

Thus he dismissed the subject, and from 
thenceforth kept me at an icy distance, no 
compassionate feelings interfering with his 
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just resentment. Soon he was shut up with 
his man of business, and I guessed that he 
was altering his will. What matter ? I could 
be as resolute as he; and pride gave me 
strength to shake off the overpowering load 
of wretchedness, which would otherwise have 
weighed me to the earth. I felt ill, yet still I 
struggled with pain and languor ; hopeless, yet 
I occupied myself with work and drawing ; sick 
of everything and everyone, yet my desperate 
efforts enabled me to seem indifferent, and 
even cheerful ; and none knew how I suffered 
for this afterwards. My pale, sunken cheeks, 
and heavy eyes, alone bore witness to the truth. 
But how long was this to last ? I knew I 
could not endure it for an indefinite time, and 
dreaded the crash which I foresaw must 
finally arrive. No hope in heaven or earth, 
for with me religion was as yet a mere form, 
or at most,dependent more on the force of the 
imagination than on any deeper, holier feel- 
ings; and my faith, how very weak ! Truly 
my state was pitiable indeed. 
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Most humiliating of all was the feeling that 
everyone regarded me as in disgrace. I 
shrank from the inquisitive glances of the ser- 
vants who waited upon us,-.from Marion's 
looks of silent sympathy, — and from Miss 
Prince's more voluble and ill-timed pity ; — 
even the notice of the neighbours, who turned 
their eyes upon our pew in church, filled me 
with shame and grief, for I fancied that they 
were looking at the vacant seat. 

Spite of the small encouragement she re- 
ceived, Miss Prince talked on, — ^to rouse me, 
and divert my thoughts, as she explained; 
and I was obliged to lend her at least the 
semblance of attention, lest she should spread 
the tidings of my disappointment. Thus I 
heard many scraps of local news, which 
danced through my mind, and tormented me 
afterwards by mingling with graver thoughts; 
and all the more so that I had not taken in 
their drift at once. In this manner, a com- 
munication, made to me one afternoon, was 
in due time impressed upon my memory. 
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*' Only think, dear, of poor Thomas being 
disappointed, too I" 

"Who? what?" I listlessly replied. 

" Why Thomas the coachman — ^Thomas 
Markham. Surely you have heard the news ?' 

" No, I have not, — or else I have for- 
gotten/' 

" Oh, you could not have forgotten. I 
thought Marion told you everything," said. 
Miss Prince, who was rather jealous of my 
talking so much to my maid. 

" Indeed she does not. I am not so fond of 
gossip." 

Miss Prince laughed nervously. 

" Another cut for me I Well, I will take 
the hint, and be silent, for your manner is not 
over-encouraging.' ' 

Thus challenged, I was obliged to defend 
myself from her attacks, by saying, 

" You mistake me ; for I merely meant to 
say that I was not so much in the habit of 
talking to the servants as you seemed to 
think." 
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"OnlytoMarionr 

^^ It is only natural that I Bhonld take Bome 
interest in a person who has been with me so 
long." 

** Oh, of course, — of course !'' 

^^ Well, tell me about Thomas, for I have 
not heard.'' 

Miss Prince would not at first ; but the 
pleasure of relating a bit of news prevailed 
over pique, insomuch that in due time she 
began, as follows, 

^^ You knew that Martha was engaged to 
Thomas T 

'' Yes,^' I said, drearily, remembering the 
time when I had heard it ; ^^ and I promised 
to give the wedding dress/' 

" Then you may spare yourself the trouble, 
dear, for she has been behaving scandal- 
ously." 

Here Miss Prince paused ; but I asked no 
questions, so she was forced to continue. 

** The very day was fixed, I understand." 

^^I believe so; and a cottage taken in the 
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village. What has she done? — changed her 
mind, at last ?" 

" Did anybody tell you ? Yes, she has, 
indeed. A smart young sailor, whom she 
used to know, has just returned from sea; 
and they say that she has thrown poor 
Thomas over, and is go'ng to marry him in- 
stead. Only think of her treachery and 
worthlessness I But those sort of people 
really have no feeling !" 

" T am very sorry for Thomas," I replied, 
more deeply moved than I had anticipated ; 
'^but if she is so changeable and flighty, 
it is better that he should know the worst at 
once.*' 

" You think so ? Well, perhaps it is ; but, 
poor man, I hear he feels it dreadfully. He 
and his brother saw her walking with that — 
that unfeeling wretch, and overheard her 
promising to marry him I Did you ever hear 
of such a thing r 

" The poor sailor might not be so much to 
blame. Perhaps he did not know that 
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Martha had promised before to marry some one 
else." 

" I don't know anything about that ; but 
the woman must be good for nothing ; and I 
prophesy that no good will come of it to 
her." 

" One may easily divine that ; but when 
did this occur ?" 

" This morning. And only think of poor 
Thomas being obliged to go out and drive 
your uncle all the same V 

''I am very sorry for him; but all the 
same, as you say, I daresay it is better for 
him to have something to do. It may pre- 
vent him from brooding over his own mis-* 
fortunes." 

" But he can think whilst he is driving. 
Ah ! here comes the brougham I" exclaimed 
Miss Prince, approaching the window, to 
gaze upon Thomas, as a kind of sight. 

My uncle's return was the signal for me to 
withdraw, for I now avoided meeting him as 
often as I could, with propriety ; but as I 
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went upstairs, I heard his voice in the hall, 
remarking angrily to Miss Prince, 

" Stupid fellow ! he nearly overturned me. 
What could he be thinking of? Had he been 
drinking, I wonder ? I shall discharge him, 
if he does not mind what he is about." 

*^And that is all the pity one meets 
with when in trouble," I thought, bitterly, 
and forgetting that my uncle knew nothing 
of the history to which I had just been 
listening ; though, if he had, he would pro- 
bably have thought it nonsense. I could 
not help thinking of it, however, and won- 
dering what eflfect it would produce upon 
Thomas's future life ; whether he would feel 
as I felt, or if he would not rather get over 
his disappointment in a marvellously short 
time. J inclined to the latter opinion, being 
unwilling to acknowledge that a man— rand 
especially one of the humbler classes — a 
poor working man, could suffer as keenly as 
myself; and yet, — and yet I sigbued, ^VAU 
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people seem equal in this one respect No 
station, whether high or low, can shield us 
against unexpected trials. I remember that 
evening, when we saw them by the pond. 
Who would have thought it then ? And who 
would have thought that we — that Percival 
and —'' 

But here I was interrupted, by Miss Prince 
looking in. 

" Dressing for dinner, dear ? I saw him, 
and he looked so pale and miserable. And 
your uncle was so angry with him for driving 
carelessly I Was it not hard ?'' 

" He did not know," I answered ; " but is 
there nothing — no, there is nothing that we 
can do to comfort the poor man. Time alone 
can exercise a soothing influence." 

*' I am glad to hear you say so, Florence^ 
dear, for that sounds better. Who should 
know so well as you ? I was really growing 
quite uneasy ; but now I shall begin to have 
some hopes.'' 
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I affected not to hear ; and with my back 
turned to her, loosened my hair, till it fell 
all over my face and shoulders. 

" I shall not be long, for I fancy it is late. 
Shall you?'' 

And with this hint, I rid myself of Miss 
Prince's unwelcome remarks. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



A TERRIBLE CATASTROPHE. 



I si:ldom or never slept well now, for I felt 
feverish and ill ; though I «vould not own, 
even to myself, that there was anything the 
matter ; but turning restlessly, from side to 
side, rising at intervals to see what o'clock 
it was, or how the sky looked, or to cool 
my parched throat and lips with a little 
water; and then to fall, towards morning, 
into a troubled sleep, made up of sudden 
starts and evil dreams ; — surely, this was not 
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health! but no one knew how much I 
suflfered, bodily as well as mentally. 

On the night succeeding the conversation 
related in the last chapter, I felt even more 
disinclined to sleep than usual. The air was 
oppressive, and I much out of spirits, for 
Thomas Markham's disappointment had 
caused me to dwell more deeply upon my 
own. Selfish as we naturally are, our neigh- 
bours' misfortunes afifect us very slightly, in 
comparison with our own; and, after be- 
stowing a few moment's pity upon them, 
our thoughts fly back to brood over those 
which concern our own dear selves. And 
thus it was with me, — Percival Staunton's 
image haunting me unceasingly, filling the 
silence with a mysterious kind of life. 

All at once the stillness was broken by an 
ominous sound — ^the dismal howling of a 
dog. I started, sat up, listened, and shivered^ 
with an inexplicable kind of nervous feeling ; 
rose, looked through the window, and there 
saw nothing but the moonlight, sleeping oi| 
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the ground, making every object clear as 
day. 

" It is only Warrior baying at the moon/' 
I thought ; and, remembering that this dog, 
so much attached to Thomas, generally slept 
upon his bed, I added, to reassure myself, 
" I suppose, poor man, that he quite forgot 
Warrior, in his excitement, and left hiqi out 
last night/' 

Having thus explained the sounds, I re- 
turned to bed, and endeavoured to compose 
myself to sleep ; but still the howling con- 
tinued, and I began to feel oppressed by 
strange fears and forebodings, which I had 
never known when in a healthier state of 
mind and body. Now, however, my nerves 
seemed quite unstrung, vibrating with every 
unexpected sound, particularly such vague 
ones as the watcher hears at dead of night ; 
and I was often the prey of almost supersti- 
tious feelings. 

Gradually a horror, — a presentiment of evil, 
overpowered me, spite of my weak eflforts at 
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resistance ; and, of course, my thoughts flew 
to Percival. Could he be ill ? I had heard 
it said that the howling of a dog at night 
was a sign of death ; and now I was ready 
to believe in any sinister omen, which I 
should have laughed to scorn in happier 
days. 

This, then, might be a warning. What if 
Percival should be sufiering, without anyone 
to minister to his wants, and soothe his pain ? 
And I, thinking of him, but powerless to 
relieve, and ignorant of the nature of his 
misfortune. Perhaps, some accident — in a 
wild, lonely spot! But, no! oh, no! I 
could not dwell on such a possibility. Pray 
Heaven he was safe from every harm. He 
whom I loved so fondly, and who, spite of 
my estrangement, surely loved me still I He 
would live to relent, and we should meet 
again. I would not believe that he could 
die, without my knowledge, and beyond my 
reach. 

No, the warning — if warning it were— re- 
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ferred more immediately to my own self, I 
was ill already ; what if I should die ? It 
was a strange thought ; and, though I had 
often thought of death as a release from 
suflFering, brought home to the mind, it 
assumed another and more awful aspect. I 
struggled againsfc the fancy ; for, in that case 
also, should I not lose Percival? And I 
would not, could not, give up my last linger- 
ing hopes. Might not the danger be hang- 
ing over some other person in the house ? 
My uncle? Absurd and wrong to give way 
to such superstitious thoughts ! My uncle 
was strong and well, and had no feelings 
to wear him out before his time. In all 
probability he would outlive me. And 
Warrior was onl}'^ baying at ihe moon, 
or howling because he was unused to being 
shut out at night. If thieves had been near, 
he would have barked, instead of howled ; 
and what else could happen ? All the house- 
hold were at rest ; and he, poor creature, 
vexed to find himself alone. More than once 
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I thought of going down, and letting him in ; 
but the fear of arousing my uncle, whom I 
now disliked meeting when it could possibly 
be avoided, — and how much more under such 
unusual circumstances ? — deterred me ; and I 
turned back shivering from the door. More- 
over, he never allowed any dog to come into 
the house ; not even a little Scotch terrier, 
which I had once set my aflfections upon, and 
begged to be allowed to keep ; therefore, to 
admit poor Warrior would have been a grave 
oflfence. I would have sent Marion to call up 
one of the men, had not the same difficulty 
again presented itself, — the impossibility of 
waking her without being overheard ; and not 
on any account would I have disturbed my 
uncle's slumbers. Yet it was a marvel to me 
how he could sleep with that dreary, con- 
tinuous howling going on below; though I 
afterwards learned that it had not annoyed 
him in the least. 

I wished that I could sleep as soundly ; but 
sleep never visited my eyes that night or 
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morning, and I stood long beside the window, 
watching the grey dawn break, and the early 
summer sun pour his fresh glories over a 
slumbering world. How quiet and beautiful 
the gardens looked! and the soft breath of 
the wind blowing upon my forehead through 
the open window, seemed for a moment to 
cool its feverish heat. How happy the birds 
aounded^ too! I longed to steal out and 
enjoy the dewy freshness of the hour, for 
mind and body were alike full of restlessness, 
and indoors I could scarcely breathe ; but it 
was impossible, — ^for what would Mr. Kennedy 
have said ? So, whilst the world without 
was filled with life and joy, as it awoke re- 
freshed, I stood looking out upon it like a 
wraiy ghost, and trembling like an aspen in 
ttie moniiiig wind. 

At laoiglh, ehiUed even on that warm 
aMNtniii^, by paintul tlKMi^ts and vigikw — all 
h«l WT bea^L wia^li bouned and throbbed^^ 
mose lav down^ and closed miv eT<e& A 

€t nuatsegB t^an oi drc>wii- 
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ness, and again I sprang up with a sudden 
start. Theri 1 took a book, but my eyes were 
so hot and dim that I could not read, nor 
could I fix my thoughts upon the page before 
me. How slowly the hours passed; would 
Marion never rise, and bring some tea to 
revive me after my long, miserable night ? I 
would have risen without waiting for her, had 
I not felt too faint and exhausted to attempt 
to dress. I turned from side to side ; but 
finally I returned to the window, and after 
sitting there for a short time, began languidly 
to brush and plait my hair ; then by slow 
degrees, I made some progress with the rest 
of my toilette; and was almost dressed — 
without any assistance — before the sound of 
steps and opening of shutters gave evidence 
that the servants had begun to stir. And 
still, — still Warrior went on howling inces- 
santly, — but for now and then, a dull, dead, 
momentary pause between. 

"Well, that will soon be over now,'' I 
thought, *' for they will go to him, poor dog. 
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How stolid^ they must be to have slept on 
through all that noise ! " 

I heard them unlock and unbar the front 
door, and then I listened eagerly, whilst my 
heart beat almost to suffocation with a kind 
of inexplicable dread. Why, I could not 
have explained ; I only knew that a sense of 
danger, of something wrong, oppressed me ; 
and I felt sure that I should soon hear evil 
tidings. I have an idea that finer and more 
sensitive natures have an instinctive feeling 
which guides them towards the truth, — just 
as the instinct of animals foretells a storm ; 
and now I began to grow painfully excited ; 
insomuch that an unusual clamour and bustle 
underneath, though not unexpected, seemed 
to deprive me of all power of moving from 
the spot. Then I heard my uncle opening 
his door, and ringing for some one to inform 
him what had happened ; then the noise in- 
creased below, and then Miss Prince appeared 
in her dressing-gown, and with a countenance 
of mingled fear and irritation. 
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*^ Florence, dear, what is the meaning of 
all this T she asked. '' How odd you look ! 
Is anything the matter?" 

" Just what I should like to know myself/' 
I answered. *' Did you hear how Warrior 
howled, all night?" 

" Did 1 1 It would have been impossible 
to have avoided doing so. He never stopped, 
and I thought thieves must be about, and 
wondered that you did not call your uncle. 
Sleep was quite out of the question, — nasty, 
tiresome dog ! — and I feel so tired this morn-- 
ing, and have such a head-ache." 

*' I daresay. Would you ring for Marion ?' ' 

'^ Why, — you are not going to faint, I hope ? 
Do you feel ill?" exclaimed Miss Prince, 
frantically pulling at the bell ; and renewing 
the summons, as the noise downstairs in- 
creased, and no one appeared to dream of 
coming near. 

I heard the female servants screaming and 
uttering loud exclamations of surprise and 
terror, as is their custom when anything alarm- 
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ing happens ; and my uncle hurrying to and 
fro in his own room, as if dressing in haste to 
proceed to the scene of action. Then it was 
not fancy I and suspense was so unbearable, 
that I resolved to go down also, and ascertain 
the case of this commotion. Might it not be 
some accident? But to whom 9 However, 
my services might perhaps be required ; and 
possessed by this thought, T had already 
reached the staircase, when my uncle over- 
took, and sternly ordered me back to my own 
room. 

'' Wait there, till I have been down. Why 
are women always in the way?'' 

Accustomed to yield implicit obedience to 
his orders, I did so now, although reluctantly ; 
and again Miss Prince rang a long, loud peal 
for Marion. 

She came ; and her first exclamation, ac- 
companied by a hysterical burst of tears, 
was — 

"Oh, he's dead! — Quite stiff and cold 
already !" 
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I roused myself and summoned all my forces, 

"Who is dead? For heaven's sake tell 
me what you mean. '' 

My thoughts flying in a strange manner 
back to Percival. But to avoid giving an 
account of Miss Prince's endless questions, 
and Marion's incoherent answers, I will 
brieflv state the real truth. 

The house door being opened, Warrior had 
wildly rushed in, seized the butler by the 
coat, and frantically attempted to drag him 
out of doors. Of course that pompous per- 
sonage was frightened, and taking it into his 
head that the dosj was mad, fled from him, 
and shut himself up in the pantry. Yet still 
poor Warrior persisted in his efforts, until the 
footman, who was a young man of less timid 
disposition, suffered the animal to lead him 
where he pleased. Warrior dragged him to 
the coach-house, where a terrible spectacle 
was disclosed! There was Thomas Mark- 
ham — hanging ; and, as Marion had said, 
already stiff and cold ! 
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This then was the reason of the dismal 
howling which had so distressed me through- 
out the night ! The faithful dog had been 
vainly attempting to call some one to the rescue 
of his friend; — and while I had been forming 
idle conjectures, a human life had passed 
away ; — an immortal soul had suddenly and 
violently forced itself into eternity I Oh, 
awful thought ! And so very close at hand ! 
Surely my feelings might have told me that 
death was brooding in the air ! I blamed 
myself foe suffeiing any cowardly fears of my 
uncle's displeasure to interfere with my desire 
of going down. Who knew whether, had I 
done 80, poor Markham might not have been 
saved from such a dreadful end? But it 
was too late now I — Too late I Too late I 

I was almost paralysed with horror,-— 
mixed with sorrow for the fate of a fellow- 
creature, and a man too, of whom I had 
thought so well. Often and often had I paused 
for a short friendly talk with Thomas, about 
the horses, &c., because he was so civil and 
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respectable ; and I had quite taken an interest 
in his intended marriage ; yet this was the s^ 
end of all his hopes I Oh, poor weak human 
nature, — especially, uncultivated human na- 
ture, thus to be overpowered by sudden trouble I 
It is, indeed, a grand thing to learn to endure 
with fortitude, instead of yielding to the 
cowardly impulse which leads us to attempt 
to escape from, rather than bravely to face 
evil. Yet Thomas had thrown away life, 
hope, and eyery thing, for the sake of — whom ? 
A coarse, good-looking woman, with a com- 
mon mind ! One whose occasional services I 
had often rejected, because my fastidious taste 
revolted from her hot, red hands, rough and 
clumsy from the nature of her work ; whilst 
Marion's (the latter having been formerly a 
dressmaker), were far more delicate and handy. 
Likewise their manners differed; and yet, 
strange to say, poor Thomas Markham had 
thought it worth his while, not only to love, 
but also to die and imperil his soul for such 
a woman. If we could but see things with 
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our neigbbonrs' eyes I Bat truly we are 
blind, and often wilfully, on many points, or 
we should not cast our all away for such mere 
trifles, or worse than trifles, as we often do« 
The world daily gains in knowledge ; will it 
ever gain in wisdom ? Never I believe 1 

I sank back almost fainting when I heard 
this dreadful story, and took a deep draught 
of water, ere I could even ask, 

"And Martha? Surely — unprincipled as 
she is, — she must feel tliis terribly." 

" Oh, yes, she is in a fearful state of mind, 
tearing her hair, shrieking, and wishing she 
were dead as well. There, ma'am, don't you 
hear her now ?" 

I shuddered, and answered, 

" Wretched creature ! But surely they did 
not let her see — ?" 

" I believe so, ma'am, for James rushed 
in and told all, without thinking ; and she 
would go out and see for herself, for nothing 
would convince her till she saw. I am sure 
she has enough to answer for ; and so I told 
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her, when I saw her going on in such a 



manner." 



"And serve her right!" exclaimed Miss 
Prince. " I hope she may not have to ac- 
count for this hereafter." 

Though Miss Prince qualified her speech by 
a charitable hope, she sounded very much as if 
she desired Martha to be duly punished for 
her sins; but my feelings were* different; 
prompting me to say, 

"Oh, Marion, we should never break a 
bruised reed! So why reproach her now, 
when her sufferings are doubtless proportioned 
to her errors ?" 

Marion looked aggrieved, rather than 
shamed, by this reproof, and answered de- 
terminedly. 

" I don't know, I'm sure, — except that I 
was so sorry for poor Thomas, — and she had 
been going on so shamefully." 

"I will go to her myself," was my reply; 
and rising, I left the room with that purpose ; 
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some of my own experiences having taugkt 
me to condemn not, but rather to be 
merciful. 

But once more, I met my uncle on the stairs ; 
and once more, — this time laying a firm grasp 
upon my arm, — he ordered me back to my 
own room. 

" Stay there, when I tell you. Why can 
you not do as you are bidden ? You have 
heard—'' 

And even he paused in shuddering horror. 

" Oh, yes ! All ! Can I not be of any 
use r 

" Use ? No I Only keep quiet, and learn 
a lesson from this horrible catastrophe. 
This comes of the folly and wilfulness of 
womankind ! Take warning, — and do as you 
are told I" 

He gave me such a look, and then released 
me ; passing to his room in haste. Yet even 
then he could spare a moment for resentment I 
I felt this keenly ; and retired to sit unoccui 
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pied and sick with horror, when any employ- 
ment would have been the greatest blessing, 
— much more that of endeavouring to help the 
sinful and unhappy ; but so my uncle willed, 
and I obeyed. 



.■*■*' 
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CHAPTER X. 



THE RKSULTS OP FEMININE INCONSTANCY. 



I CANNOT enter into details ; for the deadly 
realities of this period filled me with such 
horror, that I cannot bear to dwell upon them 
even now. The coroner s inquest, the dismay 
which reigned throughout the house, the 

shrieks of Martha, whose agony and remorse 

« 

refused all comfort, — all the varied scenes of 
this dire tragedy, in short, — let them be 
imagined, rather than recorded. 

My uncle desired Miss Prince and myself 
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to sit in the old school-room, which was in a 
quiet, out-of-the-way part of the house, 
throughout the day ; so there we remained— 
Miss Prince beguiling the time and torment- 
ing me by a never-ceasing string of comments 
on the recent catastrophe, whilst I was long- 
ing — sickening, for any kind of occupation ; 
but I was not allowed to go to Martha, nor 
to leave the house for air and exercise ; and, 
as may be supposed, I was in no mood for 
singing, drawing, reading, or such other 
light employments as had often helped to 
while away more thoughtless hours. The 
shadow of death was brooding over all the 
house, and I could not shake off its gloomy 
influence. I could not think without shud- 
dering of the fete of one who had so lately 
been a member of our household, and I felt 
my uncle's unkindness more keenly than ever 
at such a time. I wanted so much to be of 
use to him, or anyone, that I was more hurt 
than I can tell by his evident determination 

VOL. I. I 
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to crush back every effort which I made, and 
to prove to me that I was only in the way— 
an additional source of trouble and anxiety. 

I bade Marion look after Martha, and tried 
to make her view the matter as I did, but in 
vain ; for it was impossible to make her 
understand my meaning, or to inspire a nar- 
now mind with generous and charitable feel- 
ings. Marion, who had always walked cir- 
cumspectly herself, could make no allowance 
for the failings of her weaker sisters; and 
whilst fall oftearful sympathy towards Thomas, 
regarded the unlucky Martha with uncon- 
cealed disgust. And so did all the other 
servants, whilst Martha's sailor lover stole 
from the neighbourhood in terror. She, poor 
creature, appeared to have become an object 
of imiversal detestation, and was left alone as 
much as possible. Yet her state was sad 
enough to move the hardest hearts ; for she 
raved, shrieked, and wished she were also 
dead; paroxysm succeeding paroxysm, and 
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fit following fit, until her strength was ex- 
hausted, and she lay ghastly and motionless 
upon her bed. 

I grieved for her — ^her state of mind making 
her case doubly pitiable; for whilst the 
blameless find solace witliin, the weak and 
sinful are wretched indeed, for they have no 
light to pierce the awful gloom. They, then, 
seem to me to have the most powerful claim 
upon our sympathy and care ; and to comfort 
and to save one of these apparently lost ones, 
is surely the most blessed of all works. It 
was terrible to think of her with such a weight 
of sorrow and remorse upon her head ; — she, 
who had been the means of destroying one 
who loved her I Miserable woman ! If left 
to herself, what might be the end of this ? I 
thought of the clergyman, but my uncle's 
strict orders tied my hands, and I could only 
sit and think, think, think. 

A dreary, silent dinner ; and afterwards I 
asked my uncle's permission to walk out a 
little, for everything was quiet th«i, and he 

I 2 
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gave it, though most ungraciously. Miss 
Prince declared herself to be too much upset 
to stir out that evening, so I went out alone, 
and wandered up and down at random. 
Whilst my mind was occupied with melan- 
choly reflections, I found myself, without 
knowing how I arrived there, at that gate 
leading towards the pond, where I had seen 
Thomas and Martha only a few weeks before. 
How little do we know what the future 
may bring forth. Then they had seemed so 
happy; and so was I. But now, what a 
change had come over all the four persons 
who had seen the sunlight flashing upon the 
water on that memorable evening! There 
lay the pond, encircled by its soft green banks 
— ^like a rosy gem in an enamelled setting — the 
glow of evening tinging its quiet surface, and 
steeping the willows which hung over on the 
further side. It was full of calm repose as 
ever — sleeping in the light of heaven ; whilst 
Percival and I — ^whilst those other blinded 
creatures I— what a dreadful contrast between 
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orderly and peaceful nature, and the work- 
ings of the restless human heart! It was 
too much, and at that moment I dared 
scarcely dwell upon the subject. Yet, how 
force my thoughts away ? I stood upon the 
margin of the pond, and looked down into its 
still, transparent depths, where tiny fishes 
darted to and fro. A light breath of wind 
turned its surface into dusky gold, and passeicT 
away ; a fish rose, and eddying circles widened 
round and round, and then all was calm and 
hushed as ever; for why should such trifles 
ruffle its serenity ? It is only we poor mor- 
tals who must chafe and strive incessantly. 

Yes, I could not rest even there; now 
seating myself, only to rise again and wander 
on, — now gathering a flower to fling into the 
water, — and now standing thoughtfully upon 
its brink ; for trouble always rendered me ex- 
citable, and I secured ever vaguely searching 
for employment. 

A slight sound aroused me, like the cautious 
opening and closing of a gate ; and turning 
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round, I saw Martha, with blanched cheeks 
and straining eyes, and her uncovered hair in 
wild disorder, hastily approaching, — not me, 
but the pond. There was no doubt of her in- 
tention to destroy herself, — to seek to put re- 
morse to sleep for ever in those clear, cool 
depths ; vain hope I for does not the unknown 
Hereafter still remain ? and surely Providence 
had led me to that spot. I stood one moment, 
at once watching her movements, and collect- 
ing all my strength of mind and body, whilst 
she never seemed to waver for a moment. 
There was no time to lose, so, hastening for- 
ward, I placed myself between her and the 
tempting water, asking in a tone of quiet 
authority, 

"Martha, what are you doing here?" 
She started, uttered a kind of cry, glanced 
at me suspiciously, and shrank away ; upon 
which I repeated the same question in a still 
firmer tone. 

" Nothing I oh, nothing I" was the answer 
then drawn forth, whilst her features worked. 
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and her eyes gleamed as though she were in- 
sane. 

I had always felt a great horror of mad 
people, but this was no time to indulge in sel- 
fish fears. A great responsibility was laid 
upon me, and if I wavered in the least, a 
second human life might speedily be sacrificed. 
It rested with me to save this wretched 
woman ; so with one inward prayer for help, 
I resolved to use every effort and persuasion 
in my power. 

'• Come home, Martha ; you have no busi- 
ness here," I said, fixing my eyes steadily 
upon her. 

Again she winced, and would not look at 
me, whilst she answered nervously, 

" Why not ? I often come.'' She paused, 
with a shudder of recollection. " Ah I — " 
Then turning sharply upon me, she enquired, 
"Why do you stay here. Miss Brandreth? 
You are not very strong, and it's growing 
damp and late." 

I answered, in a matter-of-course tone, 
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^^ Tes, it is. I am going back, and I want 
to speak to you, so let us go together/' 

'' Speak to me ? Nay, surely you would 
not speak to me I And I am not going back 
yet, neither." 

"And why not?'' 1 asked, quickly; 
alarmed by the increasing wildness of her 
manner. 

" Because," turning towards the water, " I 
am never going back no more. Tom's dead, 
and they say I've killed him ; so — " 

In an instant I grasped her arm, and, spite 
of her struggles, held it fast. 

" Martha, are you not going to do what I 
desire ?" 

At first she showed signs of yielding, — as 
if from the force of habit, — to my authorita- 
tive tone and look ; but the frenzied wish to 
destroy herself predominated, and she made 
the most desperate eflfbrts to shake off my 
hold. Yetjthough not half so strong, I would 
not let her go, clinging to her arm with all 
the energy bestowed by terror. 



•>. 
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" Loose me, Miss Brandreth I Let me be I" 
she shrieked, " I am sick of life, and want to 
drown myself. Go home, I tell you, for I will I 
1 will !'' 

My only answer was a cry for help, — so 
long and shrill that it fortunately brought 
the groom to my assistance, just as my 
strength began to fail ; and his strong arm 
soon dragged her from the tempting pond, 
struggling and shrieking all the way. 

" It's no use ! No one shall hinder me. 
ril take poison, or Til hang myself, like Tom ; 
for there's no peace here, and then I shall be 
at rest." 

'' Oh, nonsense ! nonsense !'' returned the 
business-like groom. '* You'll do nothing of 
the kind ; so just come along quietly when we 
tell you, or we shall put a straight waistcoat 
on you presently." 

'' Yes, Martha, do not talk so wickedly," I 
added. " Only think what a dreadful thing 
you were about to do !" 

Martha, perceiving that escape was hope- 

I 5 
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less, now changed her plan of action, and 
probably the groom's threat helped to calm 
her; at any rate, she cunningly pretended 
that if we would release her she would do 
whatever we desired. 

" Only trust me. Do, Miss Brandreth, for 
you see Tm quiet now. Bid him let me go," 
she pleaded, in a kind of whisper ; but we 
were too wise to comply with her request ; 
and accordingly, after walking a little way 
further in dogged silence, she made a sudden 
stand, and frantically renewed her eflforts to 
get free. 

Just then we met my uncle, who, startled 
out of all dignity, by this unexpected scene, 
exclaimed, hastily, 

" Good Heavens ! What is the matter 
now?'' 

" She's mad, sir," cried the groom, " and 
wants to drown herself." 

"Mad! then hold her fast, for goodness 
sake I" was my uncle's answer, as he recoiled 
a little; ''and you, Florence, keep away. 
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Bun to ihe house, child, and send James 
immediately, for she must be secured, and 
sent to the asylum." 

Off I went ; yet, even as I ran, with Mar- 
tha's shrieks ringing in my ears, my uncle's 
words haunted me ; — Hhe asylum I' — horrible 
notion! must that indeed be her fate? I 
could not have suggested it ; and yet, if not 
actually mad already, there was every pro- 
bability that she would be so soon ; and she 
would be safer there, and give less trouble. 

Breathlessly I called James, returning 
with him to the spot where I had left the un- 
fortunate Martha, my uncle, and the groom; 
and b}? that time, two other actors had ap- 
geared upon the scene — two strong out-door 
men, whose aid had already rendered any 
other quite unnecessary. 

" Get the cart ready, and drive her there 
at once," my uncle was exclaiming, in a 
peremptory tone, whilst poor Martha's cries 
grew louder and louder. 

'' Oh, don't send me to a madhouse I Vm 
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not mad ! Let me go I Miss Brandreth ! 
Oh, Miss Brandreth, save me !" 

"You hear? — be quick!" continued my 
uncle, in the same tone, though his stern 
features were ghastly with horror; then 
turning to me, 

" Florence, you are not wanted here ; go 
home," he said. I lingered, till he repeated, 
angrily, '' Go at once !" 

And then I went, full of feelings which 
oppressed me like a nightmare. How ter- 
rible had been the events of the past night 
and day. Oh that I could but have shaken off 
their influence; but there are some things 
which make a life-long impression ; and that 
which had just happened can never be for- 
gotten while I live. What then was my 
state of mind that evening? 

I thought of Martha, sent to the asylum. 
I thought of her unhappy lover; and I 
thought also of myself and Percival. Nor 
did I omit to judge my uncle's conduct 
severely, as he seemed to judge mine, for I 
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thought him very harsh and cruel ; and yet, 
he might have acted wisely, if not feelingly. 
Not one unnecessary word was interchanged 
between us, after he came in to tea. Ours 
was a dreary party; and the night which 
followed this exciting evening, was one which 
I will not attempt to describe. I felt so ill, 
that I was scarcely able to rise next morning ; 
and for several days afterwards wandered 
about — white and miserable as a ghost. 

Let me finish this sad episode at once. 
]\[artha remained in the asylum for some 
time ; but, at length, was discharged, — cured, 
as they said; and is now in service — no 
longer a vain, giddy girl ; but a sad, sober, 
and repentant woman, prematurely old and 
grey, for they tell me that her hair is already 
nearly white. 

As for Thomas Markham's rash act, — ^it 
broke his father's heart, and brought his 
mother to the brink of the grave, though she 
recovered, after a long illness; whilst the 
faithftil Warrior pined and died. The 
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affectionate animal followed all that re- 
mained of his best friend to the grave ; and 
when taken home, returned to his last resting- 
place ; again he was removed by force ; and 
then, refusing all nourishment, the poor dog 
crept into a corner, refusing to be comforted, 
and was soon afterwards found stretched out — 
lifeless. And yet some persons would have us 
believe that animals are only moved by a 
blind, selfish instinct. I think otherwise; 
and would have given anything to be loved 
and regretted thus, even by a dog ; for I felt 
so lonely, and so oppressed by dreary 
thoughts, and my uncle's orders debarred 
me from winning love, or making myself of 
use to anyone or anything, at a time when 
I was becoming really ill, for want of some- 
thing to divert my thoughts. 
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CHAPTER XL 



MY uncle's death. 



A FORTNIGHT passed ; but the events of that 
one terrible day had told, not only upon 
me, but also upon ray uncle, through whose 
coldness of manner I could plainly detect a 
strange pre-occupation and unwonted ner- 
vousness, which made me really anxious 
about his health. Estranged as we had been 
of late, I remembered former kindness, and 
had he spoken but one gentle word, I could 
have confessed my fault, and implored for- 
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giveness, with tears of heart-felt penitence. 
But his was not a gentle nature, and it was 
his pleasure that we should be kept apart by 
an impenetrable barrier of reserve and gloom. 
The effects of the catastrophe in his well- 
ordered household were not yet over, how- 
ever ; and it was destined to have still more 
disastrous I'esults. All the painful business 
connected with it harassed my uncle ex- 
tremely ; and when Martha Keeve's mother 
came to Carlton, in a state of desperation, 
and refused to go again before she had ob- 
tained an interview with ' the master,' it was 
evident that he granted it most reluctantly. 
His face was pale and drawn, and he seemed 
fidgety and absent, when I saw him after- 
wards, and irritable to an unusual degree. 

Even Miss Prince remarked to me that he 
did not '' look like himself,'' and I felt sure, 
that without great care, he would, in all pro- 
bability, have some severe illness soon ; but 
I dared not advise him, — nor would he have 
followed my advice; so that, filled with 
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secret apprehension, I conld only watch and 
wait; and soon my worst fears proved too 
well founded, for, whilst speaking to me the 
following day, he had a sudden and alarming 
seizure. 

We were alone. I flew to the bell and 
rang it violently, and then supported him in 
my arms till help arrived. The village 
doctor was summoned in haste, whilst a mes- 
senger on horseback was despatched to the 
neighbouring town, to procure still more effi- 
cient medical assistance ; and meanwhile, I 
suffered agonies of suspense, and believed 
that though not dead, he was already past all 
hope. 

Miss Prince was worse than useless in this 
emergency ; but fortunately, Marion behaved 
more sensibly and quietly; my uncle was 
placed in bed, and after some time, showed 
signs of returning life, — but he was helpless, 
and all power of speech was gone I Upon 
me all responsibility now devolved; and 
mechanically working on, and doing every- 
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thing that could be done, even while my facul- 
ties seemed absolutely frozen with the horror 
of these successive scenes of excitement and 
dismay, I never left him, except for a few 
moments, day or night ; for I could not eat or 
rest, nor dared I trust him to the care of any 
other person. 

Had I known where to write, I should have 
summoned Percival Staunton, for I felt so 
forlorn, with my uncle lying there, speechless, 
and with wandering mind ; and there was no 
one else to whom I could turn in my distress. 
But Percival was much too far away; and I 
felt that all responsibility must rest with me. 
I cannot tell why, but, from the first, I never 
hoped, and soon perceived that the doctors 
thought this a most desperate case ; yet when 
a slight flickering of consciousness returned, 
for a moment I was actually deceived. 

Some days had passed, and I had never lain 
down to sleep ; watching, watching, watch- 
ing, incessantly, with hot dry eyes, and aching 
brain, when I fancied I perceived a sudden 
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change. My uncle's face assamed a more 
natural expression, and he fixed his eyes 
thoughtfully upon me ; then he signed to me 
to come a little nearer ; struggling to speak. 
I drew closer, and bending over him, asked 
if he would have some tea. He replied by a 
look, and I brought it to him ; raising him in 
my arms, and with the assistance of Marion, 
ministering to his wants. He was so weak 
that he could scarcely move without our aid, 
but the tea seemed to revive him ; and thank- 
ing me by a kinder look than had fallen to my 
lot for many a day, he lay quiet for a short 
time afterwards; whilst I, worn out with long 
anxiety and want of rest, could scarcely pre- 
vent myself from bursting into tears. Spite 
of my endeavours, he saw how deeply I was 
moved, and a strange, sorrowful expression 
passed across his face. Next, to my surprise, 
he raised himself, and by a strong, convulsive 
eflfbrt, spoke the following words, 

" My poor child, — forgive me ; I have 
wronged you. — Quick I — The will." 
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My sobs now broke forth ; and kissing his 
hands, I thanked him for aU his past kindness, 
and entreated him to let me feel that I was 
quite forgiven ; and that he no longer regarded 
me with cold displeasure. 

He answered by a iaiat pressure of the 
hand, and such a wisrful look, as he again 
gasped, ^ 

" Quick I— The will.— Send for—" but the 
next words were unintelligible; then there 
came another change, — a struggle; and he 
sank back, murmuring, 

'' Too late 1" 

Those were his last words ; and with his 
hand in mine, he died, directly afterwards ; 
leaving me, as it were, for the second time an 
orphan. 
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CHAPTER XIL 



LONELINESS AND SUFFERING. 



Now that the strain upon my energies was 
over, all hope ended, and all necessity for 
exertion likewise at an end, I felt as if my 
nerves relaxed, and I could not bear up any 
longer. Miss Prince and the doctor persuaded 
me to leave my uncle's room and lie down, 
and I sank upon my bed, utterly exhausted 
both in mind and body. Past thinking and 
alive only to a vague, but oppressive sense ot 
gufifering; all the trouble and excitement 
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which had fallen to my portion during many- 
weeks at length sacceeded in crushing me 
entirely. My brain burned, and my mind 
began to wander, until in my turn, I became 
delirious ; strange visions of my poor uncle, 
of Percival, of Thomas, and of Martha, 
mingling and twining themselves together, 
until, I believe, at times 1 was fearfully ex- 
cited ; and my life also considered in a most 
precarious state. 

They cut my hair short, and did all that 
could be done ; Marion and an old housemaid 
sitting up alternately with me at night, and 
showing much feeling for my sad condition ; 
nor did Miss Prince neglect me ; though she 
never took her share in watching; but I 
think, poor woman, she did not know how to 
make herself of use, so that, under the cir- 
cumstances, she did her best ; and when con- 
sciousness returned, it was something to feel 
I was not left alone. Often and often I was 
dimly aware that Miss Prince was fidgeting 
round me, asking a variety of questions, with 
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a shrinking air of half-alarm, as if she fancied 
that it would not be safe to approach too close ; 
but I had neither the will nor the power to 
speak to her in return. 

At length I was out of danger, but so 
weak that I could scarcely raise myself in 
bed without assistance ; and the state of my 
mind was wretched beyond expression. First, 
the loss of Percival Staunton ; then the hor- 
rible remembrance of Thomas Markham's 
tragic end, and Martha's madness ; next, my 
uncle's sudden death ; and lastly, the desolate 
sense of being left alone in the world; for the 
companionship of Miss Prince, and the ser- 
vices of paid attendants, went for nothing. 
Miss Prince might possibly feel attached to 
her old pupil ; but what did the latter care for 
me ? Yet Marion seemed most anxious, and 
I flattered myself that she would cling to me 
through all misfortunes, like the faithful 
servants of whom one reads in novels. But 
still I wanted something more, and often found 
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myself murmuring half-unconsciously, " For- 
lorn I Forlorn I" 

My nerves were so shaken by illness 
and other causes that the slightest sound 
or movement startled me, and I often burst 
into a fit of seemingly unreasonable weeping ; 
but the thoughts which harassed me for ever 
were sufficiently painful and exciting to drive 
me almost to despair. Miss Prince, however, 
thought fit to seize upon this precise time for 
communicating a piece of intelligence which 
made me much worse for several days after- 
wards. 

Entering my room with a mysterious air of 
importance, and making a great parade of 
getting rid of Marion upon some frivolous 
pretext, she closed the door cautiously, and 
then, seating herself by my side, began as 
follows : 

" I think I managed very cleverly ; but I 
hope she is not listening without. Servants 
have such long ears, and it is as well to guard 
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against — " (here she broke off; then added), 
" though, unfortunately, all must be known in 
time/' 

She paused again, and looked at me en- 
quiringly; evidently in the hope that she 
had excited my curiosity ; but I was so lan- 
guid from illness, and moreover, so accustomed 
to her habit of making mysteries out of 
nothing, that her marked manner was power- 
less to create the slightest interest. This 
was a disappointment ; and she presently ex- 
claimed, 

" Well ! I am glad to see you so composed , 

dear. You are better then?" 

" Yes, thank you," was the feeble answer. 

" Strong enough to listen to a short com- 
munication r 

" K it is a very short one, — and pf moment; 
but if not—'' 

" It is indeed, — of the utmost importance 
to your future welfare. Otherwise, rest 
assured, Florence, dear, that I would not 
trouble you at present.'' 

VOL, !• K 
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These words sent a sudden tremor through 
my weakened nerves, and feariog I knew not 
what, I almost sprang from my bed with the 
false strength bestowed by violent agitation ; 
exclaiming wildly : 

"Oh, for heaven's sake, what is it? Not — " 
But here I was almost suffocated, and I 
gasped for breath, before I could add — 
"Pray tell me instantly. Suspense is ter- 
rible." 

Startled by the effect produced by her 
vague hints. Miss Prince now endeavoured to 
soothe me ; bidding me—" Be calm, for it 
was nothing ; that was, nothing of immediate 
importance, and it would be best to wait a 
little longer, for she perceived that I was yet 
too nervous," &c. &c., every moment of delay 
increasing, instead of lessening my excitement ; 
and I could only keep repeating, 

" You must tell me now, having mentioned 
the subject ; you will make me worse unless 
you do. Now ! Now I — ^whilst I can bear to 
hear you talk." 
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" Nay, Providence forbid that I should do 
aught to injure you in any way. Your 
welfare is my constant thought and prayer ; 
but perhaps, after all, you may not feel this 
so very deeply as I foolishly imagined. I 
wished to prepare you, yet at the same time 
dreaded alarming. Do lie down, and look as 
composed as you did before, dear, or I shall 
really take flight from the room.'' 

Intolerable as the tortures to which she 
subjected me were, I was obliged to wait with 
a sort of desperate patience, until it should 
please her to explain ; and accordingly she in 
course of time resumed. 

" It is well that you were never over-fond 
of money. Whatever your faults, dear, I 
don't think you are naturally of a mercenary 
turn ; yet, brought up as you have been, — 
surrounded by every comfort and luxury, — 
it was only reasonable that you should ex- 
pect, — I am sure I did, — and it seems very 
hard that you should have to undergp dis- 
appointment and privation ; that is, what you 

K 2 
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would call privation, though that sum to 
me would seem an ample competency, — ^but 
different people see things differently; and 
the slight too, is so pointed. In short, though 
your poor dear uncle was in many things a 
stem, unyielding man, (though I am sure I 
have no cause to speak a word against his 
memory, for he was always very courteous and 
liberal to me), — still I did not think that he 
would prove so unforgiving towards his niece. 
Oh, Florence dear, — that was a most unfortu- 
nate affair with Mr. Staunton ! '^ 

" What do you mean ?" I asked, impati- 
ently. 

" Only, that — don't alarm yourself, dear, — 
pray be calm ; — the truth is that Carlton is 
not left to you I " 

" Indeed I " — with an air of haughty in- 
difference ; though my heart beat quickly at 
the news ; for I had never before cast a thought 
upon the subject. 

'* Yes, dear, it is but too true. I am glad 
you take it so quietly, — so philosophically, I 
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may say ; — ^but when the will was read, — ^you 
were too ill to be present, you know, — then 
it all came out ; and you, instead of being an 
heiress, as all the world expected, are left 
with only a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year I '' 

"Well, one need not starve on that," I 
answered, with a£fected calmness, whilst Miss 
Prince seemed disappointed at not having 
been able to create a ' scene.' " My uncle 
was right to do what he pleased with his 
own," (yet all the time my heart was bursting 
with shame and grief, not for the worldly loss, 
but for the implied disgrace, combined with 
the remembrance of poor Mr. Kennedy's 
unavailing remorse) ; " but let me hear more. 
What — " (here my voice failed, and pride 
almost prevented me firom forcing out the 
enquiry) ; " what reason did he give for such 
a change of plan?'' 

I guessed the answer ere it came ; but, to 
make a long story short, I will separate the 
corn from the chaflF, and give in a few words 
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the substance of the information hid under 
many superfluous ones by poor Miss Prince, 
My uncle (I well knew why), had left the 
whole of his property — with the exception of 
a hundred and fifty pounds a year bequeathed 
to me, and an annuity of fifty pounds in 
requital of Miss Prince's services — (and, shall 
I add, servility?) to a distant relation, who 
also bore the name of Kennedy, and with 
whom, for many years past, he had held little 
or no communication. ' To my niece, 
Florence Brandreth, I have left a provision 
suited to the station of life in which she was 
born, and in whicli it pleases her to move ;' — 
thus was it worded, and I understood the 
bitter meaning of that one brief sentence but 
too well. And I also knew that my uncle's 
last moments were disturbed by the recollec- 
tion of that which he had done in a moment 
of resentment. That was worst of all. Oh, 
the wretched cry. "Too latel Too late!" 
It rang in my ears even then, whilst I was 
endeavouring to make sense of Miss Prince's 
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incoherent narrative. But I restrained my 
feelings whilst she was present, and merely 
saying — " Thank you for telling me ; and 
now I will try to sleep a little ;" I turned 
away, and hid my face upon the pillows. 
She looked at me wonderingly, muttering 
something about "marvellous philosophy/' 
and then, adding that she would send Marion, 
she left the room. No sooner was she gone 
than I sobbed as though my heart would 
break. I could not help it, for I felt so very 
weak, forlorn, and miserable; and when I 
thought why my prospects were so changed, 
I almost wished that I were dead. 

" Oh, Percival I Percival, why did you 
leave me?" was my inward cry; for it was 
of him I thought, and not the loss of fortune; 
though the awful idea of a near relative hav- 
ing left me to feel his displeasure even after 
be was dead, mingled with my reflections, and 
filled the cup of misery to overflowing. 

Marion did not return at once, and this 
was fortunate, for my grief would certainly 
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have been misinterpreted ; and thanks to Miss 
Prince's way of communicating the inteUi- 
gence, " I had been quite ' upset ' (as ladies 
say), before I knew the worst; so that it was 
no wonder if I gave way just at first. But 
before my solitude was once more disturbed, 
I had succeeded in checking my tears and 
sobs, and lay silent and exhausted ; insomuch 
that Marion fancied I was fast asleep. 

Of ^course my health suffered, and it was 
long before I was able to leave my room ; nor 
did Miss Prince's many '' quiet talks " upon 
the subject help me to regain either strength 
or spirits ; but at length, leaning on Marion's 
arm, I descended to the drawing-room, — the 
mere ghost of my former self. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 



WE LEAVE CAKLTON. 



The new proprietor of Carlton was a person 
whom I had never seen, and whom I had 
good reason to believe my uncle did not like ; 
therefore I felt the implied disgrace more 
keenly, 

'' Was I not sufl&ciently punished already 
for my want of trust by the loss of Percival 
Staunton's affection and esteem, without this 
token of resentment on my uncle's part ?" I 

K 5 
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asked myself, and the answer was conveyed 
in a fresh burst of hysterical tears. 

Dear reader, — if indeed, anyone has pa- 
tience to wade through my story, — do not 
blame me, for I was so very weak and 
wretched ; so shaken in nerve, and oh ! so 
lonely too. 

But there was not much time for yielding 
to unavailing sorrow, for it was necessary to 
prepare to leave the place which had so long 
been home, and to decide where I would go 
afterwards. Mr. Kennedy (I mean my uncle's 
successor), whp was a business-like man of 
forty or upwards, although a perfect stranger, 
had sent me quite a kind message (for I was 
too ill to see him, or be told of his arrival^ 
when he came down to the funeral), begging 
me not to hurry, but to remain at Carlton 
until I had had time to fix upon some satis- 
factory plan. 

Innocent, however, as he was of any share 
in causing my sufferings, I was in no mood to 
be obliged to him, even for the merest civility, 
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if I could help it, and therefore I prepared to 
go away as soon as possible. But how ? and 
where ? So inexperienced was I, that I had 
no idea of the real value of money, and I 
turned despairingly to Miss Prince for advice. 

" Don't be afraid, dear ; I will remain with 
you, and afford you all the assistance in my 
power," she answered, kindly. 

'^ But the question is, where shall we go at 
present ? For it will not do to hurry in our 
decision." 

I leaned my head upon my hand, and tried 
to think ; and at length it occurred to me 
that we had better set out for Rockmount, — 
in the same county, and distant about twenty 
miles, — until I had had leisure to form some 
better plan. I knew the place well of old, 
and the recollection of its romantic scenery 
roused me fgr a moment even then ; — the high 
rocks, with the river winding at their base, 
the fresA mountain air, and the quietude of 
the whole neighbourhood. 

" Yes, we will go to Bockmount for a few 
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weeks, at least^r— till I am stronger; and 
afterwards we mnsttry to settle down in some 
place where we can live both economically 
and in some d^ree of comfort/' 

** Oh, if we can only find that happy place I 
Bnt I fear, dear, yon are so totally inexpe- 
rienced that yon will feel the difference sadly. 
As for me, I hope I can adapt myself cheer- 
fbUy to any change of circnmstances." 

^^ And yon shall see that I can also," was 
my somewhat impatient answer, for I hated 
to be told that comparative poverty wonld be 
so especially trying to me, because I had 
hitherto been accustomed to so many luxu- 
ries. 

"Next, — what about Marion?'' enquired 
Miss Prince. " Do you think that you can 
keep her on ? You must remember that a 
hundred and fifty pounds a year is not illimit- 
able riches. Yet brought up as you have 
been, you cannot do without a maid." 

" Don't say that again. It makes me angry 
to hear you talk so. I have seen enough of 
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poverty in days gone by. My mother died 
worn out by suffering ; and if she could en- 
dure privation bravely, I should take shame 
to myself if I could not do the same." 

" Yes, dear ; but she had a husband to pro- 
tect her. Where there is a gentleman, the 
case is widely different." 

" It is indeed," was the bitter answer, as 
this Job's comforter kept suggesting evil after 
evil, difficulty after difficulty, — by way of 
cheering, and giving me encouragement. 

But I had never thought before of parting 
with my maid ; I had never even dreamed of 
the necessity of Marion leaving me ; and now 
I felt a little disconcerted at the prospect. 

" If it must be so, it must," I answered, 
desperately ; '^ but Marion need not leave me 
just at present. She herself would not like to 
go away in such a hurry ;" (and for a moment 
visions of possible disinterested speeches and 
professions of unchanging attachment upon 
Marion's part, rushed across my brain) ; '' and 
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I should like to get her as good a place as she 
deserves." 

" Of course I of course I And now, dear, 
another thing occurs to me. You are deter- 
mined not to accept the slightest assistance or 
advice from Mr. Kennedy ?'' 

" Certainly not. I wonder, Miss Prince, 
that you should think it necessary to enquire.'' 

" Oh^ I beg pardon, dear. But if so, is there 
no old friend to whom you could apply ?" 

"For what?" 

" For anything that might be wanted. 
For instance, to give us the benefit of his ex- 
perience ; we poor women are so helpless, — so 
dependent on the help and protection of the 
other sex. I was just going to add, 'how 
much I wish that one of us were married V 
But perhaps — '' 

" I understand your meaning. Let me 
think," I answered. And the result of my 
meditations was the mention of an old friend 
of the family, a Mr. Bobertson, whom I had 
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not seen, however, for several years. To 
him, in case of need, I resolved to write ; and, 
meantime, I roused myself to pack and make 
every arrangement for our journey. Without 
having a clear idea how far my little for- 
tune would go, I had a presentiment that it 
would require the most caretul management ; 
and rushing from one extreme to another, I 
was suddenly possessed by a desire to turn 
everything to the utmost account. Accord- 
ingly, I began to rummage out my dresses, and 
all that were of any value I resolved, with 
Marion's aid, to sell. " The plainest and 
least expensive will suffice now for all my 
wants," I thought, as I laid silk dress upon 
silk dress, adding various cloaks and shawls, 
until at length the result of my labours was 
a goodly heap. 

Then I spoke to Marion, who promised to 
do her best, though weeks passed before she 
brought me any money — and then a far 
smaller sum than I expected ; but that I laid 
aside for a time of need. 
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The excitement of moving gave me strength^ 
inasmuch as I was able either to collect with 
my own hands, or superintend the collecting of, 
my private property, — books, drawings, music, 
dresses, &c., and moreover, to take a last walk 
round the grounds alone. It was a warm, 
fine autumn, and the gardens and woods 
seemed clothed with a peculiarly melancholy 
beauty, as I wandered there for the last time, 
thinking of Percival, with whom every step 
I took appeared associated. I stood by the 
pond; I threw myself upon the fatal seat 
beneath the trees ; I gathered late roses, ge- 
raniums, and verbenas ; nay, in ray passion- 
ate despair, I even clasped the stem of a tall 
beech against which he had leaned, and, press- 
ing my burning forehead against it, kissed 
the bark. 

Yes, all was over ; nothing now remained 
but mournful memories, and the sooner we 
left Carlton, and began a new life the better, 
though, how was that new life to be em- 
ployed? Oh, dreary, dreary future, made 



\ 
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up of countless days and hours ! Had I been 
rich, I might have spent my time in doing 
good; but that dream was also over now. 
And — did Percival know this, and ever cast a 
passing thought on me ? 

I left Carlton, as it seemed, not only in 
trouble, but in deep disgrace; for I fancied 
everybody knew or guessed the cause of my 
departure; nor did Miss Prince's conversation, 
(or rather her incessant flow of chatter) 
tend to raise my spirits. 

"So, good-bye to the old house. Who 
would have guessed this half-a-year ago? 
And even — let me see, how long is it since — 
But, hush ! I must be careful. Well, doubt- 
less, all is ordered for the best ; and my poor, 
dear Florence, I pity you with all my heart. 
Ah, me, these lovely grounds, and this con- 
venient little brougham! Why, dear, you 
will not even be able to keep a carriage of 
your own ;" — and much more to the same 
eflfect ; but I felt too ill and sick at heart to 
answer or remonstrate, so on she talked, to 
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her heart's content, while I absently looked 
ont upon the country. Gradually the hills 
grew higher, and the air more keen ; the rich 
beauty of the environs of Carlton was replaced 
by wild grey rocks, fir woods, and broad, 
half-barren tracts of land ; and strange to say 
instead of feeling more depressed, I breathed 
more freely as we journeyed northwards. My 
spirits revived until I even longed to get out 
of the carriage and gather harebells by the 
side of the white chalky road. I was tired 
enough, however, by the time we reached the 
hotel where we had decided to remain for the 
present ; after winding up hill and down dale, 
always by the side of a dark river which 
flowed on beneath the rocks. How well I 
remember the last steep ascent, the level 
sweep above, the pretty garden with its foun- 
tain, and the view beyond; but I could not 
stay long to gaze upon them that evening, for 
unmistakable feelings of faintness warned me 
to lie down at once and rest. 

And endeavouring to rest upon the hard 
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horse-hair sofa in that old-fashioned hotel 
sitting-room, I could not help thinking, " how 
strange that I should be here almost alone ; 
that this inn is now my only home; and 
whither next ? Where shall I be drifted when 
I leave this place ?'' 

Ah, where, indeed? I tried to think — to 
frame some rational plan ; but my head was 
far too confused and weak, and my ideas kept 
wandering in a helpless fashion. My father 
and mother, my uncle, Percival, myself — as 
an outcast and a wanderer — creating endless 
broken images, which flashed on my mind to 
yanish and then reappear, and then once 
more to vanish, till at last I slept. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



MR. ROBERTSON. 



After spending a few days at Rockmount, 
I began to feel decidedly better, and more 
equal to the effort of making some arrange- 
ment for the future. And then I wrote to 
Mr. Robertson, begging that if chance 
brought him to the neighbourhood, he would 
call and see me, as I was much in need of 
assistance and advice. Advice I so often 
asked, and seldom taken; and so very 
readily bestowed 1 In due time, I received a 
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letter, written from his Club, fiill of sympathy 
for my misfortunes, and stating that he would 
seize the earliest opportunity of paying me a 
visit. 

This was a slight relief ; and pending his 
arrival I had an explanation with Marion, 
who, I fancied, would prefer remaining with 
me, under any circumstances, to taking ser- 
vice with an unknown family ; but the result 
of our conversation proved that I had been 
labouring under a slight delusion, for Marion, 
though quite ready to commiserate my 
changed prospects, had at the same time a 
keen eye to her own interests. 

''And so,'' said I, "supposing that we 
went into lodgings by the sea-side, for a time, 
don't you think that you could wait at table, 
and show visitors upstairs, and so on ? It 
would be a real comfort ; for, at present, I 
could not bear strange lodging-house people 
and their common maids of all work to at- 
tend upon me. And, after all, there would 
not be so much to do/' 
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Marion shook back her ringlets, and 
answered, decidedly, 

^^ No, Miss Brandreth, I could not under- 
take to wait, and answer doors. I have 
m&fer been accustomed to that sort of thing ; 
and, moreover, I am not very strong, so that 
I feel sure the going up and down stairs and 
carrying heavy trays would make me ill. Of 
course, I shall be very sorry to leave you, 
after living in the family so long, and it 
would be far pleasanter to me to stay in one 
place, if it could be managed ; but I cannot 
do more than I have always undertaken, 
having come to you as lady's maid ; and so, 
I have quite made up my mind that I had 
better leave. Not in any hurry ; but as soon, 
ma'am, as you can suit yourself; and I shall 
be much obliged by your recommending me 
to any likely place." 

My eyes were opened by a glance at 
Marion's hard, calculating countenance ; and, 
concealing my mortification and disappoint- 
ment, I promised to help her to the utmost of 
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my power. Why should I be angry or sur- 
prised ? Was not this the way of the world 
— to make a speedy exit from a falling house ? 
Yet, the thought of losing Marion troubled 
me, for how was I to do without a maid ? 
And she was so well acquainted with my 
ways, not to mention her knowledge of 
fitmily aflfairs. Thus, I left her more per- 
plexed than ever. But I had spirit enough 
left to feel thoroughly ashamed of my weak- 
ness and helplessness, and to endeavour to 
rouse myself to something more like indepen- 
dence — ^in which eflfbrt Miss Prince was not 
of much assistance, for she would persist in 
talking as if she could do everything, whilst 
I was the veriest child — a line of conduct 
which provoked me excessively. 

I waited impatiently for Mr. Robertson to 
appear ; and, at last, I received a note, which 
informed me that he would be at Bockmount 
that very afternoon, so that there was barely 
time to prepare for his reception before he 
came; yet I was too glad to think that he 
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was reallj coming, to care much about 1h.e 
manner of his visit. 

He was a widower, of perliaps five-and- 
forty, and had known me ever since I was a 
cliild ; my youthM impression haying been 
that he was a very kind-hearted and right- 
thinking, if not strong-minded man. More- 
over, his married life had not been pros- 
perous, and I had been taught to pity him as 
ill-used and unhappy ; though the '* poor *' 
which was always prefixed to his name, — 
" Poor Mr. Robertson 1" was not calculated 
to inspire respect. Strong characters call 
upon us for somethmg higher than the mere 
compassion which was always bestowed 
upon this hapless man. 

For several years he had been separated 
from his wife, relapsing into bachelor habits ; 
— ^fishing, shooting, hunting ; — in fact, going 
anywhere, and spending any amount of 
money for the sake of 'sport;' and being 
very good natured, he proved an easy prey to 
such of his friends as liked living at &ee 
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quarters, and to persons of a still more 
artful and designing nature. Even in my 
father's life-time, I had heard that he had 
got into a very " fast " set ; but, in my inno- 
cence, I thought that rather fine than other- 
wise ; and, whatever he might do, always 
gave him credit for the best intentions in 
the world. 

Now, however, I was painfully impressed 
by something unsatisfactory in his counten- 
ance and manner, and could not persuade 
myself that as he had grown older he had 
gained more sense. He was not at all im- 
proved; and even in the midst of my first 
warm delight at seeing an old friend again, 
a vague feeling of disappointment crept 
around my heart. Why, I cannot say, for 
he grasped my hand quite impulsively, 
whilst tears of compassion actually gathered 
in his eyes. 

" I am so grieved to see you under such 
sad circumstances," was his first remark; 
and the kind tone made me tremble nervously. 

VOL. I. L 
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I looked up into his black-bearded, weather<< 
beaten fiace, and answered, 

^^It is indeed a comfort to find anyone 
who cares." 

He then sat down, and commenced an un- 
interesting sort of conversation, for Miss 
Prince was in the room, and would talk, in 
season and out of season, much to Mr. 
Eobertson's annoyance, as he confessed to 
me, as soon as we were alone. And I thought 
the anecdotes he told me were rather tame ; 
and the jokes he indulged in fell flat, though 
he always laughed at them himself. 

But at length, after due offers of refresh- 
ment on my part, and sundry nervous 
glances at Miss Prince on his, he seemed to 
have resolved upon a bold stroke; for he 
asked, 

"Do you never walk out, now. Miss 
Brandreth ? If so, I shall be happy to ac- 
company you; and I should think a little 
exercise might do you good — ^improve your 
complexion, eh ?" 
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I smiled, and seized upon the hint at once ; 
though Miss Prince began to tell him that I 
was not strong, and that we had taken a long 
walk that very morning. He seemed scai'cely 
to notice what she was saying ; and, for- 
tunately, she was too tired to oflfer to accom- 
pany us ; so that, regardless of her dissuasive 
words and looks, I left the room to fetch my 
cloak and hat^ and, returning quickly, was 
almost hurried off by Mr. Robertson, who 
seemed all eagerness to escape. 

" Thank goodness !" he exclaimed, as soon 
as we were fairly out of doors. Now we are 
really by ourselves, at last. Miss — what-d'y e- 
call-her? — seems to be a very good kind of 
woman, and all that sort of thing ; bat I 
should think you must occasionally find her 
a most awful bore !" 

Out came the last words con amore^ and I 
laughed outright. 

'* Poor thing ! you must not be too hard 
upon her ; but you are not far wrong, for I 
do sometimes find her rather in the way/' 

L 2 
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"Only rather!" and he shrugged his 
shoulders ; " but now for other matters, Miss 
Florence — I cannot congratulate you on your 
looks/' (glancing at my short hair, which was 
pushed back beneath a net). 

'' Do I look ill, then ?" 

'* Yes, you do indeed. It quite distressed 
me when I first came in ; but you are better ? 
really better, all the same?'' 

"If you doubt it, you should have seen 
me a few weeks ago, for then I looked the 
veriest ghost, and for a long time they 
thought I never should recover; but I am 
comparatively strong now," feeling much 
touched by his evident concern. 

" I am very glad to hear it ; but you want 
the greatest care. This unhappy business — " 
he hesitated, then fixed his eyes upon me 
with a most meaning look, " has been quite 
enough to upset you, — so no wonder you were 
ill." 

Something in his glance perplexed me, and 
set me thinking. 
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" How much does he know ? Anything 
about Percival ? Or is he merely alluding to 
my uncle's death, and his apparently capri- 
cious will?'' 

My cheek burned at the thought of his hav- 
ing even a suspicion of the real truth, and it 
was with downcast eyes that I replied, 

" Yes, it has been a sad time, and every- 
thing is changed indeed. My poor uncle's 
death was very sudden." 

'* Yes, poor man ; and his will ! That was 
a most extraordinary business, eh ?" 

And again I felt that he was regarding me 
with a scrutinising glance. 

'' I don't know. That is, he had a right to 
do as he pleased with his own." 

" Of course. But still—" 

^^But," I continued, hurriedly; '^Let us 
say no more about that now. Whatever has 
happened, I think of him affectionately — as 1 
ought to do. He had always been very kind." 

^^ Till latterly ?" 

" Always," I persisted ; " but the present 
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question is, what plan will be the most ad- 
visable ? You know how I am circum- 
stanced, and I wished to see you chiefly for 
the sake of your advice." 

Mr. Sobertson laughed, as I thought, to 
hide more serious feelings ; answering play- 
fully : 

" Then you did not care to see me for my 
own sake? You are very complimentary, 
Miss Florence ; but I suppose I am too old 
for you to think about. If I had been ten or 
fifteen years younger, then perhaps I might 
have had a chance ?" 

'' You know well enough how glad I am to 
see you," I began ; but he interrupted me, to 
say, in a low, confidential tone, 

^' And I know something more than you 
imagine. Come, Miss Florence, we have 
known one another long enough to speak 
openly. You heard my history years ago, and 
now — I know all about that affair with Mr. 
Staunton, but of course your secret is quite 
safe with me.'' 
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At these words, although I had half ex- 
pected them, I started as violently as if he 
had fired a pistol at me ; and with crimson 
face, and eyes fixed intently upon his, could 
only ask — 

"Who told you ? And what have you been 
told?" 

He pressed my hand, repeating, 

" Do not alarm yourself. You may trust 
safely to my honour not to mention this. 
You do not suppose that I have breathed a 
word to any one?'' 

*' No, but who told you ? Have you seen 
him lately ?" I inquired, in increasing agita- 
tion. 

'' No, not lately ; not since he left Carlton. 
I derived my information from another 



source." 



But what that source was he would not ex- 
plain. All that 'he would do, was repeat 
that my secret was safe — that he sincerely 
sympathised with me— and that he should be 
most happy to assist me in any way. And 
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all the time, I scarcely understood or thanked 
him, for I felt at first almost overpowered 
with shame and consternation. 

'' You may command my services in any 
way/' he said again, with tears standing in 
his eyes. " I will do anything in my power 
to help you. I only said this because — I 
thought that you might like to know ; for 
then we could speak without restraint. No 
need for concealment now!" and he made 
a faint attempt to laugh ; then added, ^' I see 
why your uncle acted as he did. It must 
have been a serious disappointment to him ; 
and as for yourself — why, these things only 
happen once in a lifetime, as I know too well. 
And so," more gaily, '' ihere is no hope — or 
danger — of your thinking about me." 

I exerted myself to answer, and, I think, 
contrived to do so with some degree of com- 
posure ; first, thanking him for his kind offer 
of assistance, and then nerving myself to 
touch upon a more delicate subject, though I 
could not enter into any details ; answering 
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his half- whispered enquiry of, " How did it 
happen ?" with the simple observation — " It 
would be a long, uninteresting story, but we 
found we were not suited to each other." 

" Oh ! incompatibility of tastes, and so on," 
was the reply ; accompanied by an ill-timed 
laugh, and a look which betrayed an evident 
desire to hear more. But here I began to 
think that Mr. Robertson evinced great want 
of judgment, if not of delicacy, and I felt no 
inclination to gratify his curiosity further. 

^' Let that rest," I said. '' It concerns but 
two people in the world : myself, and Mr. 
Staunton." 

" Oh, of course. But you trust me, do 
you not?" was next asked in an eager tone. 

I replied that I did ; although a new feel- 
ing with regard to Mr. Kobertson was gradu- 
ally creeping over me, in spite of my endea- 
vours to believe him to be one of the most 
sincere and unchangeable of friends. And 
then we began to talk about my future pros- 
pects. 

L 5 
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"I am so sorry; so very sorry/' he kept 
repeating ; " but, as you say, the question now 
is — ^what would be the best move under pre- 
sent circumstances? What is to be done ?'' 

'' Do you advise me, for I am so inex- 
perienced." 

" Very well. In the first place it is impos- 
sible for you to stay long at a hotel, for every 
day is adding to your expenses ; and I am 
sure that, thinking as you do, you would hate 
a lodging, and towns are unpleasant, for there 
you would be overlooked; so I think the 
best thing would be to take a cottage in the 
country. Miss — Miss," — and he looked at me 
enquiringly. 

''Miss Prince," I suggested. 

" Yes, exactly. I cannot remember that 
poor woman's name ; but I was going to say, 
Miss Prince will remain with you, of course?'' 

''Oh, yes," T answered, launching forth 
into praises of that good lady's heart, if I 
could not say so much for her understanding. 

" Well then^ she would be a very respect- 
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able ckaperone^ and you would live far more 
cheaply there, and have more liberty into the 
bargain. But if you will allow me, I will 
manage this/' 

'' I should be so very much obliged, for you 
will understand that I cannot — " 

''Be running about the country alone to 
look at houses. No ; you can neither afford 
it, nor would it be proper, and I suppose you 
would not like to go with me ?'' 

'•No; that would not do at all/' 1 an- 
swered, smiling at my friend's simplicity; 
*'for what would the world say when it 
caught us travelling together?'' 

" Oh, I suppose not I What a humbugging 
world this is ; but of course we must pay at- 
tention to the proprieties; though I cannot 
see any harm in your placing yourself under 
the protection of such an old friend as myself. 
Can you?" 

" There would be no real harm, perhaps ; 
but still, it would not do." 

" Well, I must try some other plan. I 
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will look over the '' Times/' and if I see any 
likely advertisements, I can easily run down 
and look at any places within a short distance 
from London. I fear my engagements will not 
allow me take longer journeys at present; but 
this I can do withput the slightest incon- 
venience. Let me see ; you must be in a 
village, or it would not be safe, for you will 
only keep one servant — a woman, I suppose ?" 

" I suppose so ; and since I have no car- 
riage, and am not very strong now, I should 
like to be within easy reach of a church." 

Mr. Robertson did not seem to think the 
church of much importance ; though he said, 

" Of course. And we must be particular 
about your neighbours. It would not do to 
have a public-house next door." 

I laughed at the idea, and explained my 
requirements as well as I was able, feeling 
very grateful (notwithstanding my occasional 
vague uneasiness with regard to his manner), 
for his kind oflfers of assistance. And so, 
having taken rather a long walk, we returned 
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to the little hotel, where we found Miss Prince 
impatiently awaiting us, and looking rather 
querulous and injured. 

But before entering, Mr. Robertson once 
more took my hand, inquiring earnestly 
whether I was at all offended by what he 
had hinted about myself and Percival. I 
assured him that I was not, and, again re- 
peating, " I would do anything to serve you,'' 
he followed me into the house. 

He was to go on to some friends in the 
North by an evening train, but promised not 
only to write, but to call and see me again on 
his return, in a few days' time; and mean- 
while, he was to make every inquiry about 
cottages in the country, &c. I was really 
sorry to lose sight of him, and longed for him 
to come back and tell me that something was 
decided, though the knowledge that he was 
acquainted with my secret made me feel un- 
comfortable. Was it then so generally known ? 
Or who could have told him ? Little did I 
think how a bird of the air will carry abroad 
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a story which we fancy is safely lodged within 
our own hearts ; how servants will chatter, 
and neighbours gossip, till the tale, with many 
variations, has been passed from lip to lip, 
even until it reaches persons and places of 
whom we never heard. Again a warm pres- 
sure of the hand, and he was gone, leaving 
me alone with Miss Prince, who did not spare 
her comments and questions about our walk; 
but these the reader shall be spared. 
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CHAPTER XV. 



PLANNING AND SCHEMING. 



Very soon I received a letter from Mr. 
Kobertson, containing fresh expressions of 
regard and sympathy, and numerous inquiries 
about the cottage which we desired to find. 
i\nd here I may as well observe that poor 
Miss Prince looked dismayed at the prospect 
of being buried in the country, remarking 
sensibly enough that it was very diflferent to 
live at Carlton in my uncle's time, with him 
to protect me, and the means of obtaining 
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every comfort, to residing in a lonely cottage, 
without society, servants, carriages, or any 
opportunity of stirring from the spot. A 
town, she suggested, would be much more 
suitable, for there we should have shops, &c., 
at hand, and if by the sea, we should be cer- 
tain to find some quiet, pleasant walks. 

Afterwards I regretted that I had not fol- 
lowed her advice ; but I was so little accus- 
tomed to pay attention to her suggestions, or 
even to study her likes and dislikes, that I 
suffered myself to be entirely guided by Mr. 
Eobertson, and I fear felt rather amused than 
otherwise at the idea of Miss Prince impri- 
soned in a country village. I certainly did 
not consult her wishes as I should have done, 
but wrote a long list of my own requirements, 
which shortly drew forth another note from 
Mr. Eobertson, and proved the beginning of 
a lengthened correspondence. He would 
soon pay me a second visit, he said, and 
meanwhile would make every inquiry on the 
subject ; but first I must tell him how many 
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rooms would be required, what rent I could 
aflford to gire, and so forth. I was sui'prised 
by his asking all these questions, for I fancied 
that I had already fully explained my wishes; 
however, I wrote again, reminding him of my 
exact circumstances, and bidding him use his 
own discretion, as I, being totally inexperi- 
enced, trusted entirely to him to find a 
suitable residence for two unmarried ladies, 
where comfort and economy could be com- 
bined. Again he wrote, although as yet he 
had not heard of anything; but he would 
look out, and begged to know how soon I 
meant to move ; to which I replied, as soon 
as it could be managed. And next he once 
more appeared at Rockmount, rather un- 
expectedly, and took me for a second walk 
amongst the hills. 

In the course of this walk he again alluded 
to Percival Staunton, and seemed unwarrant- 
ably curious to ascertain the precise cause of 
our estrangement; but though I then attri- 
buted his inquiries to the best of motives 
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(albeit I might have had my own private 
opinion of his want of tact), I was prudent, 
and scarcely told him anything which he did 
seem to know already. He was only slightly 
acquainted with Mr. Staunton, having occa« 
sionally met him in town ; but they were not 
in the same set, and I think by no means 
suited to each other. But he kept constantly 
recurring to the subject, asking at first in- 
directly, and afterwards far more pointedly, 
whether I thought it possible for persons who 
had not attained their dearest wishes to suffer 
themselves to be consoled, and gradually form 
a new attachment. Not to love a second 
time, perhaps, but to form a marriage 
founded on esteem. 

This was indeed a dangerous matter for a 
young woman to discuss with an experienced 
man of the world, and I might have been 
justified in drawing a special inference from 
such inquiries, urgently repeated at intervals, 
had I not been so absorbed by thoughts of 
Percival that such a notion never entered my 
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head; althongli I have since had good reason 
for believing that Mr. Robertson was really 
endeavouring to make up his mind to do a 
generous action, if he could but get over the 
dread of being laughed at by his friends, shake 
off certain bonds, apparently less enduring 
than those of matrimony, and give up his 
bachelor amusements. Yes, he was studying 
me attentively, trying to find out my real 
sentiments on various subjects, and especially 
my feelings towards himself, in order, if he 
could eventually make up his mind to such a 
sacrifice, he might relieve my embarrassment 
by making me his wife. Very kind of him, 
no doubt, though I fancy that if I had been 
able to follow all the turnings and windings 
of his meditations on the subject, I should 
scarcely have felt honoured by his preference, 
particularly as he foresaw no objections raised 
on my part to the fulfilment of this disinter- 
ested scheme, — a scheme which appeared 
likely to be long in coming to maturity, and 
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was finally nipped, ere it unfolded, by un- 
timely frosts* 

However, at the period of which I am now 
writing, I was strangely blind, though after- 
wards I recalled many meaning words and 
looks, and more than one very warm pressure 
of the hand ; all of which I then set down to 
the natural interest which an old friend of 
the family would feel in my misfortunes ; and 
falling from one extreme to another, even as 
I had estranged Percival Staunton by want 
of confidence, so now I placed myself in Mr. 
Bobertson's power by trusting in him far too 
implicitly. The first error was highly blame- 
able, but the second might find some excuse 
in my youth and inexperience ; for though I 
had heard my uncle speak severely about 
Mr. Robertson's moral character (not to my- 
self, but to others when I was present and 
unnoticed), I fancied that the latter had by 
far too good a heart, and knew too well what 
was right, to compromise me in any way. 
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He seemed so scrupulous, and talked so much 
about what was proper for me to do, that I 
believed — where I myself was concerned— 
that he would be, if possible, over strict ; and 
as to our long lonely rambles over hill and 
dale, I thought no more of those than if he 
had been ray father or my elder brother, even 
though Miss Prince soon began to favour me 
with sundry hints. 

Sometimes I laughed, sometimes I really 
did not quite take in the sense of her in- 
sinuations; and at others — especially when 
she alluded too pointedly to our long walks 
I answered '' nonsense,'' rather angrily. And 
on the other hand I answered Mr. Kobertson's 
leading questions about second attachments, 
founded on esteem, ifec, as frankly as I should 
once have replied to Percival's inquiries ; nay, 
perhaps more so, for here no consciousness 
restrained me; and I said, speaking in general 
terms, that I did think it possible that people 
might be influenced a second time by feelings 
of affectionate regard ; not passionate love, but 
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afsu: safer sentiment, always provided that 
that calmer sentiment originated in respect. 
Over this last word he seemed to ponder^ 
thongh in the end he appeared tolerably satis- 
fied, little dreaming that I held my own to be 
an exceptional case, and felt convinced that 
I could never care for any one again. No, I 
told myself that the remembrance of my love 
for Percival would last till the end ; that, 
spite of our quarrel, even that love itself 
would remain unchanged, and safe hidden in 
the most secret recesses of my heart ; whilst 
at the same time I spoke to Mr. Robertson of 
calm attachments, either without taking any 
special interest in the subject, or in the hope 
that he would take the hint, and looking out 
for a wife to suit his tastes, might turn out a 
quiet, respectable, contented character at 
last. 

This time he stayed the night at Rock- 
mount, though at a dijffierent hotel, dining, 
however, and spending the evening with us, 
and speaking of a great many places to which 
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he should like to take me, if it were not for 
"the absurd opinion of the world." He 
wished me to see Paris, and as for the Crys- 
tal Palace, at Sydenham — why, there could 
be no harm in our going there together ; so he 
did not see any reason why we should not run 
up to town for a week, before settling down 
in our (as yet undiscovered), cottage in the 
country. 

" With Miss Prince as a chwperane^ I am 
sure it might be managed. Eh, Miss 
Florence ? And you must allow me, as an 
old friend, to defray all the expenses of this 
little expedition. Put your pride in your 
pocket, and say that you will come." 

It sounded pleasant, and I should have been 
glad enough of any change, with some one to 
be kind and act as cicerone ; but I hesitated, 
for I did not see clearly how it could be done ; 
though, at length, when hard pressed for an 
answer, I half-laughingly replied that I should 
think the matter over, and perhaps some day 
hold him to his bargain. 
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It was rather late before he took leave of 
OB that evening, and the next morning he was 
again in onr sitting-room by eleven ; the sab- 
jeet of cottages being once more resumed. 
Miss Prince shrugged her shoulders, and 
looked resigned, while he and I cut out sun- 
dry advertisements, concerning which he 
promised that due enquiries should be made. 

^^ I am going into Lincolnshire for a few 
days, to shoot," he said ; ^^ but as soon as I 
return to town, you may depend upon my 
carrying out your wishes. This," (taking up 
one of the slips of paper), '' seems a likely 
place, and very cheap ; so I think I shall run 
down and look at it first. And if jou went 
there, I could often come and see you for a 
few hours ; for to run down, and return to 
town the same day, would be but an easy 
journey, eh r 

" That would indeed be a great advantage," 
I replied . 

"Oh, I will not lose sight of you," 
was the laughing answer. " You may rely 
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upon my keeping your interests steadily in 



view. 



I thanked him warmly, and after much 
more conversation to the same effect, in which 
he went over the same ground rather too often 
to be business-like ; and after also reminding 
me that we were certainly to undertake some 
pleasure-excursion together, ere settling down 
for the winter, he took leave of us again; 
hinting, however, that as it was a fine day, 
we might as well accompany him to the rail- 
way station. 

He looked suggestively at me, bat I pur- 
posely misunderstood him, and requested Miss 
Prince to come too ; and as it was not very 
far, she complied with great alacrity. For a 
moment Mr. Robertson appeared rather an- 
noyed, and was silent until half the distance 
was traversed ; but then he brightened up a 
little, returning to the old topics — cottages, 
excursions, &c., and squeezing my hand affec- 
tionately before we parted on the platform. 

Miss Prince and I then walked on togethef^ 
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enjoying the autumnal warmth and bright- 
ness of the day, our course lying at the foot 
of high rocks, and beside the river at their 
base ; and every turn of the white, winding 
road, bringing some new peep of romantic 
scenery in view. Woods changing their tints, 
and undulating hills above; and, on either 
side, tangled banks, or low, rough stone 
walls ; whilst now and then a little brook ran 
murmuring across the road, spanned by a tiny 
bridge, on which I stood and listened to the 
pleasant sound of rippling waters, or a mimic 
waterfall came tumbling down the steep hill- 
side in foam. 

The day, the scenery, the rush of ancient 
recollections, filled my heart with longings, 
all the wilder for their very hopelessness ; and 
Miss Prince's comments upon Mr. Eobertson- s 
behaviour, seemed so ill-timed, that they made 
me really angry. He had but just left us, yet 
I had almost forgotten his existence, thinking 
of one cast in a far superior mould. Oh, 
Percivall you would have felt as 1 felt, in^ 
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stead of passing so much romantic beauty 
with a heedless eye ; whereas, Mr, Robert- 
son lived in the country for one half the 
year, without the slightest appreciation of its 
many charms ; and in town the other half, 
without acquiring taste or refinements from 
his contact with the world. In short, he was 
merely what I have heard men designate, " a 
good fellow ;" without depth of character, or 
common sense, or tact. I know that I write 
bitterly, but I cannot help it, and to make my 
narrative intelligible, it is necessary that I 
should tell the truth. 

So, having silenced poor Miss Prince, whose 
remarks were not altogether uncalled for, I 
sat down upon a stone and meditated ; until 
she once more opened her lips to caution me 
against taking cold, upon which I rose impa- 
tiently, and we retraced our steps together. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



UNACCOUNTABLE BEHAVIOUR. 



The correspondence between myself and 
Mr. Robertson was now renewed, though 
matters did not seem to make much progress, 
despite his continued enquiries as to what I 
wished. *' Shall I look at such a place?" 
** My servant has been down to see the cot- 
tage at R , but I find from his report that 

it would not do at all. Much too near the 
road, and you would consequently be sadly 
overlooked. But never mind, we must hope 
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for better luck next time ; and the house ad« 

vertised near W , sounds far more likely ; 

so I will go and see it as soon as I have a 
moment to myself/' — and so on, until, though 
I thought and said that it was very kind of 
him to take so much trouble about me, I at 
the same time began to think, that for the 
good it was likely to do in the end, he might 
as well spare his pains. This, however, I did 
not dare to hint ; for having placed the affair 
m his hands, I had but the alternative of 
leaving him to take his own time, and go to 
work his own way, or of giving desperate 
offence. So I resigned myself to my fate ; 
reading, drawing, and enquiring for a servant 
in Marion's place, in order to beguUe the 
tedium of delay. 

Miss Prince, meanwhile, at first gave many 
hints, and finally, observing that I did not 
heed them, spoke more plainly to the effect 
that it was highly improper for a young lady 
in my position to write so constantly to any 
g entleman. 
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'^Of course, dear, I know you mean no 
Ixarm, but you should consider what the 
world will say ; and not suflfer yourself to be 
drawn into such a prolonged correspondence 
with Mr. Eobertson on any pretence what- 
ever ; for it is not at all the thing." 

I attributed her remonstrances to jealousy, 
and a wish to interfere, for she had latterly- 
become a very cipher ; and I asked rather 
haughtily what I was to do then, since we 
could not run about the country and look at 
houses for ourselves. 

'' Do I Why give up this wild plan, and 
try a sea-port town instead ; for we should be 
both safer and more comfortable there ; and 
in that case we could go into lodgings for a 
short time whilst we looked about for some* 
thing suitable ; — if, indeed, we did not find 
that lodgings would be cheaper and more in-^ 
dependent/' 

No^ I would not hear of lodgings, or a 
town ; and then Miss Prince suggested that I 
should leave her to continue the correspond 
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dence with Mr. Bobertson ; but that, of course, 
I would not do; so I went my own way, and 
suflfered from the consequences. In fact, I 
think, that out of sheer perversity, I wrote to 
him more frequently than ever, and paraded 
his answers somewhat too triumphantly before 
her eyes, — like a foolish, head-strong girl, 
who had fallen into a habit of thinking that 
upon all points she knew the best. A mode 
of proceeding which did not assist us in puU- 
mg harmoniously together ; though at in- 
tervals, I coaxed and petted my old gover- 
ness. 

Where we were to go was still a matter of 
uncertainty, when for the third time Mr. 
Eobertson paid us and Eockmount a visit ; 
overtaking us unexpectedly when we were 
walking out one afternoon. I felt surprised, 
and yet not surprised, if such a contradiction 
can be understood ; whilst Miss Prince looked 
rather stiff and cold at first ; but before we 
returned to our hotel, we were all three upon 
our usual amicable footing. Mr. Bobertson 
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seemed hurried and excited ; why, I could not 
guess, nor did he explain, though he appeared 
to think some explanation of his sudden ap- 
pearance necessary, 

" I daresay you are astonished to see me 
back so soon?" 

" No,'' I replied; "for I know your move- 
ments are never very certain." 

"But, you must not think I came here 
entirely out of compliment to you. I hap* 
pened to be passing this way, and having 
caught a little cold, I thought a quiet day or 
two at Eockmount might help to set me up 
again." 

•' Oh !— Of course. I understand," was my 
next answer, while I thought, "what can 
make him so anxious to convince me that he 
did not come on my account? I don't 
believe in his cold, nor think his arrival en- 
tirely accidental ; though, whether by chance 
or otherwise, what can it matter ? And why, 
when he has come here twice on purpose to 
see and help me, should he have so many 
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scruples about visit the third ? Strange man, 
that he is ; I begin to think his ideas are 
always rather in a muddle." 

" Well, Miss Florence/' he ejaculated ; " so 
you do not appropriate the compliment ?" 

" Oh, dear no !" laughing. " And I really 
do not care." 

At which speech he looked a little mortified, 
and was silenced for a minute. But then, re- 
turning to the charge, 

'^You see, my friends never give me a mo- 
ment's peace ; but you don't know what it is 
to be in the midst of a fast set of men for 
ever." (This, triumphantly; whilst I looked 
pityingly at his thin hair, and old worn face, 
thinking that at his age he might find some 
better occupation than a constant succession 
of field sports, practical jokes, &c.) " And 
so, I was glad to run away from them a little. 
But, I cannot tell how long I shall be able to 
stay here. What do you advise?" 

" That depends upon your state of health, 
and inclination. Of course we are always 
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glad to see you. But I daresay you find 
Eockmount rather dull ?" 

'' Why, yes, I should not like it for a per- 
manency ; though it is very well for a day or 
so occasionally, — just byway of a change; 
and with your society added to its attractions. 
Eh, Miss Florence ?" 

'' The attractions being none. I am really 
very much obliged, indeed." 

"Eh?'' exclaimed Mr. Eobertson, in ner- 
vous haste, for he totally misunderstood the 
mock-gravity of my look and tone. " I hope 
you are not oflfended? Surely you believe 
that I — I am really very glad — being such an 
old friend" (with the strongest emphasis upon 
the two last words), " such an old friend, I 
say, — to see you now and then ; and I shall 
be delighted if I can be of any service. 
What about the cottage ? Have you heard of 
anything?" 

" No," I answered, surprised, " I thought 
that you had undertaken all enquiries ; and so 
I left the matter in your hands." 
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"Weill" in rather an injured tone; "I 
have been looking about on every side, I 
told you that I had sent my servant to two 
places, but neither would have suited ; and I 
wrote to others, — so surely you do not think I 
could do more?'' 

" No, indeed : you have been very kind/' 

"What would you have done without me, 
I wonder ? You ladies are not over fond of 
trouble, eh ?' 

Then I began to feel rather offended by 
his manner, and replied with dignity, 

" You yourself offered to relieve us of it ; 
but I hope, Mr, Robertson, that you will not 
trouble yourself farther if you are growing 
tired, I have often thought, and said in my 
letters to you, that I feared you must be bored 
with me and my affairs/' 

Upon this, Mr, Robertson looked alarmed, 
and answered, 

" Oh, dear no I I am quite ready to do any- 
thing ; and all the more willingly that I find 
you left in such extremely painful circum- 
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stances. I assure yon it has made me quite 
unhappy, and I have done everything in my 
power. But we will talk the matter over in 
the house. You ought not to stay on here, 
for really these rooms must be a terrible ex- 
pense." 

I felt much perplexed, and somewhat dis- 
satisfied, by his unaccountable, and rather too 
patronising behaviour; though I still per- 
suaded myself that he meant all for the best, 
and was therefore deserving of my warmest 
gratitude ; and that it was his misfortune in- 
stead of his fault, if he was unbusiness-like, 
and wanted tact. 

"Benefits clumsily bestowed are always 
painful," I reflected. " But still, I ought by 
this time to be accustomed to his manner; 
and friends are far too scarce for me to wish 
to quarrel with any about trifles. He has 
known me so long that he doubtless looks 
upon me almost as a child, and treats me ac- 
cordingly ; but never mind ; — his heart is 
good, and he knows well enough what is 
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right ; so, if he is slow, I must even bide his 
time.'' 

Yet, all the same, I had never before felt 
so thoroughly weary of my old friend, or 
found so much difficulty in laughing at his oft 
repeated jokes ; though he was absent in mind 
on this occasion and did not tell us half so 
many as at former times. And his endless 
questions and remarks about the cottage 
(which I began to think would never be dis- 
covered), were really tedious beyond expres- 
sion. Then he returned to our projected ex- 
pedition, which he again declared must come 
off soon ; — and thus the evening slowly wore 
away. 

In the morning I thought " He will come 
early, so I will not go out till he appears ;" 
and I accordingly sat down to write a note 
about the character of a servant, as Marion 
objected even to go and see us settled in our 
new abode. My note finished, I went to the 
window and looked out; and sure enough, 
there was Mr. Kobertson approaching ; but 
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slowly, and with a strange air of indecision. 
He did not see me, but when within thirty or 
forty yards of the door, stopped short, reflected 
for a moment, and then hurriedly retraced his 
steps. 

I felt surprised at first, but afterwards, fan- 
cying he might have forgotten something, I 
sat down to await his return ; a book in my 
hand, although I could not compose myself 
suflficiently to read. But after waiting an 
hour, as he still did not come, I put on my 
hat, and went out to post my letter. My way 
lay past his hotel, and looking up accident- 
ally, — no, not quite accidentally, — I saw him 
seated at an upper window, his hat on, and 
his attitude betokening evident perplexity. 

" What can have happened?" I asked my- 
self, beginning to think him an absolute puz- 
zle; and I passed quickly onwards, feeling 
both bewildered and annoyed. I thought he 
had not seen me, but a step behind soon 
caused me to turn half-round, and I then per- 
ceived that he was following. However, he 
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was rather in my bad books at that particular 
moment ; and since he had not appeared over 
anxious to enjoy my society an hour before, I 
did not choose to seem to seek his then ; so 
I hurried on, looking straight in front, and 
having dropped my letter into the box, took 
an abrupt turn, which led me up amongst the 
rocks. 

" If he overtakes me in the end, he shall 
have a good chase first," I thought, with 
girlish waywardness; and accordingly on I 
went, at a pace which soon put me out of 
breath. Consequently, I was obliged to sit 
down and rest ; and looking back, perceived 
that I had lost my friend, upon which I 
laughed softly to myself; and then began to 
wonder what was the meaning of all this 
mysterious behaviour. I could not make it 
out ; but any way, it was not complimentary, 
and I inwardly prononced Mr, Eobertson to 
be a very wearisome and stupid person. Full 
of this idea, 1 sat there for three quarters of 
an hour by my watch, at the risk of taking 
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cold ; for I was determined to make Iiim wait 
for me now ; then rising, began to walk slowly 
back again, speculating as to whether he had 
been our way a second time. 

My doubts were soon ended ; for, passing 
through the hotel garden, there sat Mr. 
Bobertson, gazing into vacancy, and smok- 
ing. But he again saw me, and advanced, 
though still with the same uneasy air. 

*' Good morning, Miss Florence," was his 
salutation. *' You went by my hotel some 
time ago, and I should have been happy to 
walk with you, only you were in such a des- 
perate hurry, that I could not tell which way 
you went/' 

I did not say that I had seen him nearly at 
the door of ours before ; but repressing a 
smile of satisfaction, answered, 

"Ah! I was only on my way to post a 
letter." 

" But you must have gone somewhere after- 
wards?" he persisted, rather inquisitively, as 
if he now began to suspect a mystery ; " for 
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I saw you pass the post ; and then, though I 
followed for some time, I could not overtake 
you, and soon lost sight of you entirely." 

At this point I nearly laughed outright ; 
and felt conscious of telling an untruth, when 
I replied that I was very sorry, but I added 
more sincerely, 

" I shall be very glad to see you now, if you 
will accompany me into the house." 

Again the look of pitiable indecision crossed 
his face, and he answered hastily, 

'^ In one moment, when I have finished my 
cigar. Go on, and I will follow you directly/' 

I accordingly left him, feeling more per- 
plexed than ever; and had just had time 
enough to lay aside my hat, smooth my hair, 
and answer half-a-dozen questions on Miss 
Prince's part, when Mr. Eobertson joined us, 
in a very odd and absent mood. 

"Well now, about these houses ?" he ob- 
served, after a few common- place remarks; 
and the old, tedious subject, was again re- 
sumed. 
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But from time to time he relapsed into a fit 
of Bil^ice, and when he spoke, 1 thought him 
alternately irritable and patronising ; so that 
I was much inclined to be offended, and to 
bid him aUow me to manage my affairs my 
own way for the future. However, I re^ 
frained, and by degrees we became more ami- 
cable; though the feeling of uneasiness which 
I had experienced from the first, grew upon 
me momently ; and would that it had impelled 
me to rebel against his influence ! 

Bye-and-bye he said, 

*^Who do you think I saw this morning?'' 

" Who?'' I asked in turn ; whilst a sudden 
foolish fancy made my heart beat quick. 

" Why, I don't know whether you are per- 
sonally acquainted with him, though you must 
often have heard his name mentioned by your 
poor father; a great friend of mine; — Jack 
Thoresby." 

'^ Oh!" I answered, with the utmost indif^ 
ference ; for my interest had at once sub- 
sided. 
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" It was very singular that we should meet 
here ; was it not ?" 

" Why soy' 

*' Because — I did not expect to meet with 
any of my acquaintance here; and,'' (laugh- 
ing significantly), " he will be sure to think I 
had some particular reason for visiting Eock* 
mount. In fact, he said as much." 

*' Well, you came on account of your cold, 
and out of charity to me." 

" To you ? Oh, yes ; of course. That is — I 
wanted a little rest, and so — " 

" Exactly. You gave me a lesson on the 
subject yesterday; and I am sure I don't 
want to appropriate a compliment which was 
not meant for me." 

'' Nay, Miss Florence. But Jack Thoresby 
will be sure to say — I don't know what ; for 
all that set have showed themselves very in- 
quisitive already. However, they may have 
their laugh, and welcome. I don't care two 
straws about it. Do you ? Eh ?" 
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"No; but I do not understand. Why 
should they laugh ?" 

Mr. Eobertson evaded my last question; 
merely shrugging his shoulders, and ejacula- 
ting; "Why, indeed?'' But presently he 
added, apropos to nothing ; "He had some-^ 
how learned that you were stiaying here." 

"And what of that?" 

" Oh, nothing ! nothing ! I was only won- 
dering how he knew. I don't think I let the 
secret slip out myself. But, by the way, the 
fellow belonging to my hotel down yonder, 
recognised me yesterday. I saw him looking 
hard at me, and at length he said, ^ I think^ 
Mr. Eobertson, you don't remembe; me. I 
used to keep the King's Arms, down at C — / 
So then I recollected my old friend, directly. 
But I call it very odd, don't you ?" 

" Very," I answered, absently ; for I began 
to think he might be going crazy. Why 
should my stay at Rockmount be kept secret ? 
And what was Jack Thoresby — what his: 
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"set"— to me? I fell into a reverie, and so 
did Mr. Bobertson ; but little did I guess tbe 
subject of his meditations ; or that Jack 
Thoresby amused himself upon his return to 
town, with spreading certain false reports 
amongst his friends ; the least hint of which 
would have made me very angry, 

Mr. Robertson, ever weak and undecided 
in his movements and intentions, had suffered 
himself to be teased into mentioning my 
name before these men, and once on the 
scent, they had never let him rest; whilst 
he, poor foolish creature, was half pleased, 
half vexed, by their insinuations ; now en- 
deavouring to make up his mind to do a very 
generous action; now afraid of being 
laughed at, and wanting the necessary 
courage to break his bonds. Hence his pain- 
ful state of indecision, and hence his chagrin 
at meeting Mr. Thoresby. 

Meantime, the said Jack Thoresby did not 
scruple to assert that " that poor fool Bobert- 
son was really caught at last; — ^that is, un^ 
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less thej made some strenuous exertions to 
save him from his fate, — for he was actually 
thinking of marrying old Kennedy of CSarl- 
ton's niece, — Miss Brandreth." Upon hear* 
which calamitous news, a certain unfortunate 
ex-dress-maker began to weep bitterly, and 
wring her hands, in which state of despair 
.he wa. discovert »oon after, by some friend, 
of Mr. Bobertson's, who vainly offered all the 
consolation in their power. 

But, though I mention this here, I did not 
know it till long afterwards, or Mr. Robert- 
son's visits and offers of assistance would 
have had a speedy ending ; and, in that case, 
I should not have taken the trouble to 
work him a cigar-case, and send it to him 
soon after his departure ; the said attention 
proving, however, a source of annoyance 
rather than pleasure, it appeared, for he 
scarcely thanked me for it when he wrote, 
and carefully avoided all mention of it when 
we met again, although I purposely started 
a leading subject; nor had he taken it into 
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use when he next came to Eockmount. Per- 
haps his friends had caught sight of it, and 
laughed; or — ^but it was only in keeping 
with his strange behaviour all along; so 
that, after the first, I thought no more about 
the matter. 

As usual, we passed a most unsettled, and 
on this occasion, unsatisfactory day ; and in 
the evening he went away — I was going to 
add, to my surprise; but I do not think I 
was now surprised by anything he said or 
did, although he had hinted the evening 
before, that he should probably stay at Eock- 
mount for some days. 

He had changed his mind, — remembered 
an engagement, — ^he said, hurriedly; but 
might possibly run down again. I must not 
count upon it, for he was not sure ; but he 
had not forgotten that outing which was to 
come off some time soon, nor that he must 
enquire about our cottage. He would see 
what could be done, and drop a line ; and with 
this kind assurance^ he hastily took leave. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 



AN EXCQB8I0N, AND A FLIGHT. 



AaAiN an interchange of letters between 
Mr Bobertson and myself, full of vain repeti- 
tions ; but ere ten days had passed, back he 
was at Rockmount. 

" Well, Miss Florence, I daresay you are 
surprised to see me ; but, I was going into 
Yorkshire, and so stopped here upon my 
way, for I thought it was high time this ex- 
pedition came ofi^ eh?*' 

**What expedition? Ah, I remember!'' 
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was my rather weary rejoinder; *'but we did 
not settle where we were to go." 

*' Had we not better wait till the spring ?'' 
suggested poor Miss Prince, " it is so late in 
the year — so cold and damp now ; and dear 
Florence is not strong." 

But this unlucky suggestion only rendered 
Mr. Robertson more determined than before, 
out of very contradiction, as it seemed. 

" Why, no ; if the weather only holds up, 
the sooner the better, in my opinion. Eh, 
Miss Florence?" 

" If you wish it," I began ; and then fear- 
ing to seem ungracious or ungrateful, I 
added, quickly, "yes, I think it would be 
better. Shall we go to Hadsworth?" 

I did not say, " And then it will be over ;" 
though I thought so, and rejoiced in secret. 

Mr. Robertson began to talk over the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of Hadsworth, 
comparing it with various other places ; but, 
at length, it was decided that we were to go 
there in the morning. Nothing of interest 
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occurred during the remainder of the daj ; 
and when morning came, Miss Prince and I 
prepared for our excursion; though I was 
feeling anything but well. However, I did 
not like to thwart Mr. Eobertson's slightest 
wishes, if I could avoid it ; and since he had 
appeared particularly anxious to treat us to 
an expedition somewhere, I endeavoured to 
shake off all feelings of languor and re* 
luctance, and awaited his arrival patiently, 
although the chilly out-door atmosphere 
made me shiver, and cast longing glances at 
the comfortable fire which I was leavinor. 

Hadsworth was about ten miles off; but 
we were to go by train, so the journey 
thither would be short enough ; and Hads- 
worth was one of the show places of the 
county, consequently, a day spent there in 
warmer weather would have been a real 
holiday, for I had often wished to visit it in 
by-gone days. But when I saw the mists 
rising from the river, opposite, and my 
breath curling up into the chill air, and then 
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looked at my own pinched features, in the 
glass, I should have been most thankful to 
think we were not going. 

"Oh, here he comes!" exclaimed Miss 
Prince, who had been sitting by the window, 
watching, and felt as little inclination for the 
outing as I did myself. **It is just half-past 
eleven, and the train starts ten minutes before 
twelve." 

At which piece of information I shut my 
book, with a loud clap, by way of relieving 
my feelings, and, removing my feet from the 
fender, rose impatiently, with the half-mut- 
tered observation, 

" What a bore !" 

'' Well, ladies ! well, Miss Florence !" ex- 
claimed Mr. Eobertson, entering rather in a 
bustle. " Are you ready ? We must mind 
and not be late." 

And, accordingly, in five minutes more, 
we were prepared to start, driving rapidly to 
the railway station, and then fljing onwards 
still more swiftly* 

N 2 
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The clouds rolled away, and the sun shone 
out, touching the rocks and water with sud- 
den and partial gleams of light, which, added 
to the charms of this romantic tract of 
country; so that, had I been permitted, I 
could almost have enjoyed myself. But Mr. 
Robertson would talk incessantly ; and 
asked a variety of questions, which, of course, 
I was obliged to answer — my sense of hear- 
ing and my voice being equally strained by 
the exertion, thanks to the confusing rattling 
of the train. Yet, all the same, he appeared 
rather out of humour ; whether from letters 
received that morning, or from any other 
cause, I cannot tell, my knowledge extending 
only to the visible effects. He seemed in 
haste to get the expedition over, as though h e 
had undertaken it solely to please me, quit e 
against his will; and his manner was dis- 
agreeably patronising, though he once ob- 
served, with a sudden air of triumph, 

"Well, you don't see anything improper 
in our being here together T 
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" No, indeed/' was the answer; for I felt 
sure that anything so tedious could not pos- 
sibly be incorrect. And a shiver of cold and 
weariness ran through me while I spoke. My 
spirits were once more depressed, nor could 
all the natural beauties or expensive orna- 
ments of Hadsworth raise them, as Mr. 
Robertson walked us quickly on from hall to 
gallery, from gallery to terrace, without giving 
us time to stop and examine anything. Lovely 
as the gardens were said to be in summer, they 
were now as damp and chilly as less celebrated 
places ; and long passages and spacious rooms 
like those we traversed would have been more 
delightfiil during a warmer season of the year. 
My knees ached with hurrying up and down 
great flights of stairs, without any apparent 
object when they were surmounted or de- 
scended , and as for pictures and other works 
of art, I was only dimly conscious that they 
were there, their merits being taken entirely 
upon trust. Altogether, the expedition was a 
most annoying one, and did not by any means 
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come up to my ideas of a day of pleasure,-— 
whatever it. might have seemed to Mr. Robert- 
son. I was cold and tired, dispirited and 
cross,— and hungry too, for the sharp air gave 
me an equally keen appetite ; yet no refresh- 
ment was offered, so at last in sheer despair, 
I begged him to procure me a biscuit or a crust 
of bread, upon which he looked surprised, 
but finally complied with my request. But 
all the same, I had a suspicion that once or 
twice when he escaped from us for a few 
minutes, bidding us sit still until he returned, 
that he seized the opportunity of adjourning 
to the village inn, and theresatisfyinghisowu 
requirements ; whilst I, weak as I was from 
recent illness, was thought able to endure a 
day of unwonted exertion without anything 
to renew my failing strength. Strange, most 
strange, that after all his professions, he should 
care so little how I fared. I had done no- 
thing to displease him, yet he seemed half 
vexed with me, and quite indifferent to my re- 
quirements ; relapsing now and then into it 
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gloomy reverie, whilst he leaned with folded 
arms against a pillar, and then starting 
abruptly from it to hurry us on again ; on, 
on, without intermission through our tread- 
mill rounds. 

At length, to my exceeding relief, the time 
for our return arrived; and back we flew 
through the cold and darkness, without ex- 
changing many superfluous words, for each of 
the trio seemed to find their thoughts sufficient. 

But just as we reached the Rockmount sta- 
tion, Mr. Eobertson impatiently enquired, 

" Well, have you found this — blessed cot- 
tage yet ?" 

'' No ; but—'' 

He interrupted what might have proved a 
very dignified speech, to run on hastily : 

"Well! well! Til see about it shortly. 
You would like to go from here as soon as 
possible ?'* 

" I should. But pray do not trouble your- 
self, — " I again began ; but he did not listen, 
for he was looking through the window. 
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'' Oh, here we are at last. I'll get out first 
and hand you to the platform. Now, Miss 
Florence.'' 

And he sprang out the moment that we 
stopped ; we being the next moment landed 
by his side. 

^' Have you any superfluous cloaks or 
shawls? No? What a wonder! I thought 
ladies could never stir a step without; but so 
much the better. Just wait here a moment 
whilst I call a cab. Now, then ; mind your 
dress upon the step," he exclaimed, as he once 
more offered his assistance. 

"Are you not coming with us?" I en- 
quired, seeing that he was preparing to shut 
the door. 

'^ No ; I shall walk back to my hotel." 

'' Oh, as you please. But shall you dine 
with us, or look in afterwards ?" 

'' I — I don't know at all. I will not say 
good bye, for in all probability I shall look 
in upon you ere the evening is oyer. Don't 
expect me though, and don't wait dinner, for 
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I have — some letters to write. I hope you 
will not take cold." 

Thus we parted ; and thoroughly tired out 
both in min d and body, I ordered a kind of 
tea-dinner, to which Miss Prince did far more 
justice than myself; and then I changed my 
dress and lay down to rest upon a sofa until 
such time as Mr. Robertson should appear, 
Miss Prince meanwhile reclining in an easy 
chair, and speedily forgetting her weariness 
in sleep. 

I had felt past eating, in consequence of 
too long a fast ; and now in the same manner 
I was restless from over-fatigue ; too weary 
and dispirited to think correctly of anything, 
and looking forward to Mr. Robertson's 
arrival as to an unavoidable infliction, when 
the door opened, and instead of him a waiter 
entered with a note. Its contents surprised 
me, notwithstanding all that had already 
passed. 

'^ Dear Miss Florenci:, 
"I shall be sorry not to see you again this 
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evening, but I have heard from a friend who 
wants me to go down to his place and shoot 
with him, so I must start at once. I will not 
fail to do my best about the cottage, and 
when found, I will see you safely there. I 
hope you feel none the worse for your excur- 
sion, and am sure it was a very innocent 
amusement. In haste, 

" Yours, very sincerely, 

" Edward Eobertson." 

" Singular ! most singular ! " I thought. 
^' Can he have lost his senses ? Or has he 
some secret spite against me, which impels 
him to give me all the trouble and annoyance 
in his power? What has come over him? 
How coldly he behaved to-day! Yet still 
he afifects an interest in my welfare, and 
promises to see us safely to this — cottage in 
the air. I begin to feel curious to see how 
this afifair will end, so I will trust him a little 
longer, even now, and leave his character to 
develop itself." 
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Here Miss Prince woke up, enquiring. 

*^ What is it, Florence dear ? A note from 
Mr. Eobertson ?" 

^* Yes, he cannot come here this evening, 
for he has received an unexpected invitation 
elsewhere." 

" How very odd I But I thought, dear, if 
you will excuse my saying so, that he behaved 
very oddly throughout the day. What can 
be the reason ? If he were thinking of you, 
as I have sometimes imagined, surely he 
would have acted differently ! But men are 
such unaccountable beings, that it is best not 
to raise your expectations over-much." 

^' With regard to what ?'' I asked, although 
I had no difficulty in guessing what she 
meant. 

'' Oh ! — You must understand ; so don't 
pretend to be so innocent." 

And she forthwith launched out into a 
stream of nonsensical suggestions and remarks, 
to which I paid no particular attention ; 
though for once we were agreed in thinking 
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Mr. Eobertson's behaviour very odd, and in 
forming endless and fruitless conjectures on 
the subject. 

Soon there came another note, about the 
cottage ; which Mr. Eobertson was going to 
look at as soon as he returned to town. He 
was sorry to have been obliged to run away 
in such haste, but could not help it, &c., <S:c. 
The cottage to which he now referred was 
not a myth, but a reality ; being a particular 
one, of which I had lately cut out the adver- 
tisement. 

" I daresay he wishes to make amends for 
his strange, and not over-courteous conduct 
when last here," I thought. " And if he 
does go down to see this place, I suppose he 
cannot help giving me some faint idea with 
regard to what it is really like ; so I will give 
liim one more chance." 

Accordingly, down I sat to thank him for 
his kind exertions, present, past, and yet to 
come, — in my behalf; and a day or two 
afterwards, I received still another note, 
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stating that he had not been able to ran down 
to Stowington as he intended, but had seen a 
picture of the cottage, which appeared to be 
a charming little place, and that he had, 
moreover, sent his servant down to look at 
it ; the latter pronouncing it to be everything 
that I could wish, — just the house for two 
ladies who desired to live quietly, and were 
not very rich. It was plainly, but suitably 
furnished, and possessed a garden and green- 
house ; (the mention of this last appendage 
bringing a faint glow of satisfaction to my 
weary heart, for I thought it would afford me 
ample occupation and amusement) ; but — oh! 
those ill-omened huts^ which so often come 
to crush our new-raised hopes ! — it was not, 
as I had till now imagined, in a village, with 
every convenience, — shops, post-office, a 
coach, and carriers passing daily, and above 
all, a church, at hand. 

On the contrary, the house was two miles 
off; but there were other houses near, and 
the road to Stowington was beautiful ; and 
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with the exception of this slight drawback^ 
the place was perfect, — and so very cheap. 

However, I wrote instantly to say it would 
not do. But lo ! by return of post came a 
few hasty lines to say that it was already 
taken, and could not be given up again ; so 
that the sooner we set out for it, the better. 
After so many unnecessary delays, Mr. 
Eobertson appeared suddenly in the greatest 
hurry to get me settled somewhere ; though 
he still tried to raise my hopes by painting 
my intended abode in the most glowing 
colours, and by hinting that he would cer- 
tainly come and see me, when established 
there. He concluded by playfully observing 
that the two miles walk to church and back 
again would give me a healthy appetite, and 
do me all the good imaginable. Yet still my 
heart sank when I began to think the situa- 
tion over, and it was with the utmost 
diffidence that I at length broke the news to 
poor Miss Prince ; for whom I now felt 
really sorry. 
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Poor woman I iiever did human being look 
more disconcerted, or reproachful ; and for a 
short time there was an evident struggle 
whether to leave me to my fate or no ; but, 
spite of pardonable anger, compassion and iJxe 
force of habit ultimately conquered ; and she 
prepared with a most souffrante air to pack 
up and accompany her wayward charge to 
the — ''Eetreat/' — for such was its alluring 
name. 

More letters, — which by and bye revealed 
to me that the " Retreat," was not at all the 
sort of place which I had at first been led to 
expect ; and I began to foresee all sorts of 
disagreeables ; notwithstanding Mr. Eobert* 
son's promises to send his servant down 
again to get in coals, see the garden put in 
order, and in short, smooth the way for me 
as much as possible. My heart still misgave 
me, though I endeavoured to console myself 
by thinking : 

" After all it is only taken for six months, 
and surely we can endure it for so short a time 
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as tliat ; for if the worst comes to the worst, we 
can be looking out for something more desir^ 
able when we leave, and the idea of speedy 
emancipation will keep up our spirits. I do 
not like the prospect of being so far from a 
village, but of course we shall be safe, with 
other people near ; and with regard to going 
to church, and so on, if we find we cannot 
walk, we shall doubtless be able to borrow 
some neighbouring farmer's cart. But aU 
the same, I wish from my heart we were not 
going." 

I put a cheerful face upon the matter, and 
endeavoured to comfort poor Miss Prince, in 
the intervals of packing and settling her 
affairs at Eockmount. Mr. Robertson had 
almost insisted upon our setting out early in 
the following week, and consequently all was 
huiTy, hurry, hurry, for I had counted on a 
longer notice. I had not even found a ser- 
vant yet, and Marion would not undertake the 
journe)^; so in despair I finally engaged a 
raw country girl of sixteen, chiefly on the re- 
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commendation of her mother, who looked 
like a respectable, hard-working woman, and 
repeated every moment that 1 should find 
Betsy a most willing, obliging girl, and that 
she was ^' as strong as a little lion, and not 
afraid of any work. She only wanted putting 
in the way at first." 

So I took Betsy ; and having bade adieu 
to Marion, who was good enough to stay and 
see us off, — Mr. Kobertson having failed us at 
the last, — Miss Prince, I, and our new 
attendant, set out together for the " Retreat/* 
very early on one of the sharpest November 
mornings. 
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CHAPTEB XVIII. 



THE " RETREAT." 



Four or five hours sufficed to carry us to 
London, and after a hasty breakfast, or rather 
luncheon, at theEuston Station, we journeyed 
across Town in a cab to that other station 
from whence we were to start again. 

How strange it seemed to be travelling 
thus upon the independent plan; homeless 
for the present, and going to an unknown 
abode ! But I had not time then to feel de- 
pressed, for the novelty and excitement filled 
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my mind as yet ; and though I had felt tired 
and numbed with oold before pausing to take 
some refreshment, afterwards I felt much ^ 
better, and looked out of the windov^r to see 
all that could be seen. Thus we rattled over 
the stones, and I was almost sorry when we 
stopped again ; my next thought being, " I 
wonder whether Mr. Eobertson will meet us 
here ; for, if in town, I think he would be 
sure to come.'' So I looked round anxiously, 
but he was not there, and my spirits sank a 
little. The loud tones of the cabman who 
followed us, demanding more than his due, 
also gave me an unpleasant feeling when they 
fell upon my ear ; (I had left Miss Prince to 
settle with him, whilst I, full of expectation, 
hurried on to the platform), and since we had 
no man with us to fight our battles, I hastily 
begged her to give him anything he asked, so 
that we might but be freed from the nuisance 
of his presence and importunities. 

'^ But dear," began Miss Prince, in a loud 
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whisper, " we ought not, for many reasons. 
It is wrong to encourage — " 

" Come, Missis I" cried the angry cabman ; 
" I wish you'd just look sharp about it I*' 

^* We cannot afford to be cheated," replied 
Miss Prince, aloud ; but I, perceiving that a 
volley of abuse was impending, thrust an- 
other shilling into his hand, and ran into the 
booking-office, followed by a savage murmur, 
instead of thanks. 

Soon we had established the useless, 
staring Betsy in a second class carriage, and 
ourselves in a first ; though not without much 
bustle and fidgeting on Miss Prince's part ; 
and in a very short time, London was left 
behind, and we were once more flying past 
green fields and trees. I looked back regret* 
fully, for London contained so much worth 
seeing, and as yet my opportunities had been 
but few. He, (Percival Staunton, I mean,) had 
often talked of Exhibitions, and other objects 
of interest, as if he intended that we should 
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one day visit them together ; and now, that 
happy day, so joyfiilly anticipated, would 
never come I 

^' Oh, how lonely ! How dreary this is I" 
I thought, wrapping my cloak more closely 
round me, with a shiver. 

"Cold, Florence, dear?" enquired Miss 
Prince. ^' I trust you will be none the worse 
for this hasty and imprudent journey. Had 
you followed my advice — '' 

*' Oh, it is too late to speak of that, now," , 
I hurriedly replied, yet my spirits began to 
sink lower and lower at the thought of what 
might still be in store for us. 

" Well, dear, I cannot help saying that at 
this time of year, and under our peculiar cir- 
cumstances, a cottage in the country — in a 
lonely part too— is not quite the thing." 

'^ Very likely." In rather a hopeless tone. 
" But it is too late to think of that ; so it 
would be wiser to make the best of an in- 
evitable evil." 

Miss Prince shrugged her shoulders, and I 
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looked out upon the country ; thus we arrived 
at the station where we were to change car* 
riages, and I had to scramble out in haste to 
look after Betsy, who was very near being 
carried off upon a wrong line. Once more 
established, on we flew again ; sometimes 
alone, and sometimes with a companion for a 
few miles ; generally one of the most uninte- 
resting kind ; but in two hours or so the second 
portion of our journey was concluded, and we 
found ourselves for the third time that morning 
standing amidst a heap of luggage on a railway 
platform. 

Our next business was to secure a fly ta 
carry us on to the '' Retreat," of the existence 
of which place the flyman at first seemed 
ignorant; but gradually drawing upon hi» 
memory, he at length said he thought he 
knew, or could at least make out the spot^ 
which was supposed to be five or six miles oflF. 

"A cottage standing alone, — I suppose not 
far from the road ; about two miles from Stow* 
ington,'* I said. 
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"Yes, Miss, I think I knows it now. 
Bather a queer, lonesome sort of place.'' And 
he honoured our party with a closer glance of 
scrutiny. 

" What do you say ?" I enquired in nervous 
haste. 

"Oh, nothing. Miss. You'll find it a fine 
country, and a healthful, bracing air." 

"Bracing!" I thought, shivering with 
cold ; but getting into the fly without further 
question. " Sufficient unto the hour is the 
evil thereof ; and if we ever get there, we 
shall soon discover the charms of the 
' Retreat' for ourselves. I begin to think, 
however, that Mr. Robertson has played us 
rather an ill-natured trick. This comes of 
trusting to one's friends !" 

"Do you not think," suggested Miss 
Prince, with commendable forethought, "that 
we had better stay and lay in a few provisions 
aA we pass through the town^ for fear there 
should be nothing in tbe house ? This good 
man will tell us where to go." 
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I was for hastening on at once ; bat for- 
tonatelj, to save an argument, I answered 
contrary to mj inclination, and accordingly 
we stopped at two or three shops on our way 
through the little rambling, old*&shioned 
town, and provided ourselves with some 
groceries, bread, and mutton, and also a 
couple of bottles of wine. Then on again ; 
the quaintness of the shops, — which like those 
in a village, seemed to contain a variety of 
incongruous articles,— groceries, stationery, 
drapery, drugs, and what not — amusing me 
for a few minutes ; but in a very short time 
they were out of sight, and mind as well. 

Our road wound between large bleak 
ploughed fields on either side ; then we 
passed park- walls, lodge-gates, and luxuriant 
trees, leading one to cast longing glances to- 
wards the concealed gentleman's domain 
within. Next we came to a village, with a 
church picturesquely placed upon a hill, and 
one or two white houses, or rather cottages, 
nestling at its foot ; one of which, on account 
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of its standing rather apart from all others, I 
foolishly flattered myself might be the " Re- 
treat." For one moment my spirits rose — it 
looked so quiet and pleasant — and was not so 
lonely after all. Perhaps ]\Ir. Eobertson 
might have been mistaken about the two 
miles from a village, since lie had made so 
many mistakes about other matters, and I 
eagerly called to the flyman to know v/hether 
we had arrived.' 

Alas ! for the answer. 

" No, miss ; we are only halfway yet. This 
is Edmore, and yonder house is Mr. Knowles'. 
We have a good two miles and a half, and a 
long stiff hill to get up, before we reach your 
place." 

Upon receiving this information, I sank 
back with a hopeless sigh. 

And so on again along our weary way. I 
shivered with cold, and thought we should 
never reach the top of the hill ; but though, 
the atmosphere was piercing, the sun shone 
brightly, and the surrounding country had a 
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novel and interesting appearance; so that 
once more I forgot my own private troubles, 
whilst gazing at it as we passed along. Fine 
beech woods bordered the road, with now and 
then a long green strip of ground between; 
but no habitations, save a way-side public- 
house or two, or a solitary wood-cutter's hut; 
and no signs of life upon the beautiful firm 
road, beyond an occasional tramp, or a few 
stragglers from the huts, who stared stolidly 
after us as we went upon our way. 

At length we surmounted the hill, and all 
was smooth until we reached our destination ; 
though I was so impatient to arrive there and 
learn the worst, that I thought our journey- 
very long. Yet again and again my eyes 
fixed themselves admiringly upon the sur- 
rounding scenery ; the last lingering leaves of 
purple, gold, and crimson, which still decked 
the beech- trees, and the flickering lights and 
shadows on the grass. It was a grand coun- 
try, with its far- spreading lonely woods, and 
under more favourable circumstances, I might 
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have much enjoyed a sojourn there, always 
giving the preference to summer time. 
Whether I enjoyed it then, however, the 
course of my tale will quickly show. 

'^ Oh, Miss Prince!" I cried enthusiastic- 
ally, once or twice ; " Are not these woods 
beautiful, with their last bright autumnal 
tints? What drawings they would make?'' 

" In warmer weather," was the cool reply. 

" Of course. But surely you admire them? 
Look at that green opening amongst the 
trees." 

" Hum ! I am much too cold to admire 
anything just now." 

'' Not colder than I am, I should imagine." 

" Perhaps not ; but — such things are very 
well in their proper place." 

'^ And you think our proper place would be 
by a comfortable fire, just now ?" 

'' Most certainly. I wonder whether we 
shall soon arrive." 

'' I think so ; for see, we are approaching 
houses. This is certainly a very pretty place." 
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I did not add, '^ though a very lonely one, 
apparently/^ as I had been on the point of 
doing ; but I looked out with fresh interest ; 
and iliss Prince gazed around her likewise, 
with the air of one who is bracing up her 
nerves to endure some trvincr ordeal. 

'' Queer ! very queer !" she muttered, sotto 

Thick woods still bordered the road on the 
one hand, but on the other extended a small 
tract of green, likewise embosomed in trees ; 
for there were woods behind as well as oppo- 
site, and woods stretching away on either side. 
By the way-side stood a suspicious-looking 
inn ; a labourer's, or wood-cutter's cottage, 
rose here and there ; and behind some small 
clumps of fir-trees, peeped forth rather a 
larger cottage, to which there seemed to be 
no road. Altogether, I counted about five or 
six habitations, one or two being half con- 
cealed in a hollow two hundred yards off, 
perhaps ; but, spite of the beauty of the beech- 
woods, the place looked desolate and neglected 
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as could be ; and I now almost gasped with 
apprehension, for what would become of us in 
such a dreary place ? I believed, however, 
that Mr. Robertson had already signed the 
agreement, so that it was too late to turn 
back, even had there been anywhere else to 
go, and there was nothing to be done now 
but to go forward, and take possession of our 
miserable cottao^e. 

No, not forvyard; for saying; "This is 
your house. Miss,'' the flyman turned his 
horse's head to one side, and began to jolt 
across the green. Oh, how I hoped that this 
might prove to be a mistake, and that our 
destination lay beyond ; but m}^ uncertainty 
was soon put an end to by our arrival at the 
gate. 

A gate, which divided a low wall, running 
round a small garden, and twenty or thirty 
yards of gravelled path between us and the 
house. The garden was well enough, and so 
was the large greenhouse, which looked 
almost as imposing as the cottage itself; and 
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the latter, though anything hat inviting in 
situation and appearance, did not display all 
its worst qualities outside. It had once been 
white, but was now weather-stained, and out 
of repair; on either side the entrance was a 
parlour window ; (parlour is the only word to 
apply to the dwelling-rooms in houses of that 
class) ; and above, three windows, two to 
light tlie bed- rooms, and the centre one the 
passage. 

'' Queer ! very queer I" as poor Miss Prince 
had said. 

However, we got out of the fly, and Betsy 
flisniountcd from the box ; but, upon trying 
the gate, we found it fast, and had to ring. 
An odd-looking man presently obeyed the 
summons, eyeing us >vith a half-suspicious 
air, and observing, with the smallest apology 
for a bow imaginable, 

" I presume I am addressing Miss Bran- 
drctli and Miss Princi 

1 answere<l in the affirmative ; " presuming '' 
that we were now in company with our 
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worthy landlord, Mr. Maddox ; who seemed 
a very common sort of person — a retired 
tradesman, perhaps ; but by no means a 
gentleman, as I had before imagined. 

He was short and thick-set, with a sallow 
face, and greasy black hair and whiskers ; not 
over clean in person, judging by his old worn 
liat and brown great coat ; but making up 
for any want of personal attractions by an 
extremely consequential air. And this gentle- 
man, waving us onward with his ringed hand, 
Avas about to follow oar steps into the house. 
But first I had to see the luggage lifted down 
and carried in ; useful Betsy watching the 
process with wide-staring eyes and open 
mouth ; whilst Miss Prince, almost wringing 
her hands in despair, was muttering, 

''Oh, what a place! Dear me, how very 
foolish and imprudent.'' 

A nondescript species of man, belonging to 
our landlord, came out of the cottage, and 
helped the flyman to carry our goods in ; 
then the flyman was paid and dismissed, 
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giving me rather an odd smile at parting^ or 
HO I fancied, as if to wish me joy of my new 
home. And oh ! what would I not have 
given to accompany him back to the town; 
thus beating a hasty retreat from our unfor- 
tunate '^ Retreat !" But that being out of 
tlic question, lie went, whilst I, unlucky 
^v retch, remained, and next turned my atten- 
tion to Mr. Maddox. 

*• Well, mum," observed that personage, 
" and now to business. We had better sio^n 
the agreement first, and then we will look 
over the inventory together; after which, I 
..!iall be happy to give you every information 
in \ny power.'' 

'•Thank you,'' was my answer; whilst I 
inwardly thought ; ^' so Mr. Kobertson 
jiiirtled us oa that point as well; for we 
/athcred from his letters that the agreement 
was already signed ; and that it was too late 
to endeavour to draw back!" 

And I was tempted for a moment to rebeL 
But we were helpless ; the fly which had con- 
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veyed us thither, gone; and I seized with a very 
natural dread of creating a scene, and getting 
the worst of it after all. So I quietly listened 
to Mr. Maddox, and signed the paper he 
pushed towards me, whilst he did likewise 
with a duplicate agreement; Miss Prince 
meanwhile sitting by in consternation, and 
refusing to add licr signature when asked. 

" No, dear, I have nothing to do with it. 
You took the cottage, and I am only staying 
with you as a friend, so I have nothing to do 
with signing papers." 

Mr. Maddox glanced from one to the other 
with a puzzled and suspicious air ; then looked 
at his watch, and said, 

^' No time to lose, I see. I must look 
sharp, or it will be dark before I get home 
again.'' 

'^ Do you live far from here ?" I asked. 

'^ About ten miles or so. The fact is, this 
snug little place belonged to my brother, 
who was very fond of gardening and so on ; as 
you may guess by the extensive greenhouse, 
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and other matters of the kind ; but after his 
death I let it, as it did not suit me in all res- 
pects ; and I have just finished building a house 
at EUmore Green." 

" Oh/' was my reply ; as I involuntarily 
cast my eyes round the low, dingy room in 
which we were sitting ; and thought that it 
might possibly have been improved upon. 

The furniture was (as we had been told), 
extremely suitable to the house, for it was 
dirty and battered, and this — the larger par- 
lour of the two, — as uninviting as can well be 
imagined. The room had been added to, and 
consequently, there was one window at the 
side, and another at the end, beside the fire- 
place ; a horsehair sofa, some very ponder- 
ous and shabby chairs, a sideboard, a large 
round table in the centre, a worthless, ii^^g- 
ling old piano of the days of my grandmother, 
and a few other odd articles of furniture (odd 
in every sense), together with a few prints 
hung upon a faded wall-paper, as if to hide 
the dirt, completed the inventory which I 
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mentally took ; I thought I had never seen a 
shabbier or more stuffy room. Some logs of 
wood were burning in the grate ; otherwise I 
think we should have been chilled to the very 
soul, for as it was the air had a damp, cold, 
musty feel and smell. I began to feel un- 
certain whether I were really awake or only 
dreaming, for it seemed impossible that even 
Mr. Robertson should have played us such a 
trick as this ; and the rest of my actions dur- 
ing Mr. Maddox's stay were performed as if 
by an automaton. 

It was arranged this Miss Prince should 
look through the inventory with our landlord's 
man, whilst I accompanied Mr. Maddox round 
the garden, greenhouse, &c., and listened to 
all instructions ; and with a face of intense 
disgust, my good governess accordingly began 
her rounds. Before leaving the house, I took 
a hasty look around, and foun^ a still smaller 
and stuffier parlour across the narrow passage ; 
a kitchen and larder behind ; and a scullery 
detached, and separated from our mansion by 
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a small paved open yard, along the far side 
of which ran a line of out-houses ; wash- 
house, tool-house, stable, cart-shed, potting- 
house, and a loft above one of these numerons 
places. There was certainly room enough, 
and to spare, if the place had only been in 
good repair, and clean ; and if, moreover, it 
had been (what it was not), in any respect 
suitable for " unprotected females." But of 
what use was a stable, when we had no horse ? 
Or all these other out-door dens, except to 
harbour thieves and vagabonds ! They only 
increased our responsibilities ; and heartily I 
wished that Mr. Robertson himself had been 
condemned to live there for his sins. 

Next I desired to see what was above ; upon 
which Mr. Maddox opened a door in the wall 
of the passage; thereby disclosing a dark, 
narrow garret stair ; up which I stumbled ; my 
landlord calling after me to bid me take 
care, " as those stairs were very awkward till 
one grew accustomed to them." Arrived at 
the top, I found myself in another narrow 
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passage, containing a little room for a ser- 
vant, and two beyond ; the one small, and 
without any fire-place ; the other much larger ; 
in fact, running the whole length of the house, 
as if two rooms had been thrown into one, — 
with a low beam across the ceiling, and a 
window at each end. The air of these apart- 
ments was squalid beyond expression ; and I 
felt no temptation to linger there ; so I hurried 
down again — and made no comment. Betsy 
was sitting stupified in the kitchen, so I bade 
her cook herself some dianer if she could ; 
and then I accompanied my landlord out of 
doors. 

He led me first into the greenhouse ; several 
of the panes of which were broken, admitting 
the keen, frosty air ; whilst the mouldy and 
neglected plants were straggling upwards to 
the very roof. 

" What a pity !" I remarked. 

" Ah, yes," was the answer ; " the last 
people did not keep all these things in the 
order that I could have wished. There must 
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be a fire lighted every night; so, if you will 
come this way, I will teach you how to manage 
the stove." 

He accordingly conducted me through a door 
into the potting-house, which lay at the back 
of the green-houBe, and commenced his in- 
structions; to which I mechanically 
answered, 

"Yes; I see; I understand," whilst in 
reality I neither saw, nor heard, nor under ^^ 
stood anything about the matter ; for I was 
secretly thinking ; '' and a fire for the green- 
house, too ! Oh, Mr. Robertson, so this is 
your economy !" 

And from thence my thoughts wandered 
too far away to be recalled without an 
effort. 

I will spare the reader the account of our 
other investigations ; for enough has been said 
to prove that this charming '' Eetreat" was not 
all that could have been desired. I felt very- 
much like a poor, confiding wild animal, en- 
trapped into a cage ; and when Mr. Maddox 
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once more proceeded to seat himself in a 
greasy, leathern arm-chair which was placed 
by the sitting-room window, and to tell us 
more about the neighbourhood, I dared not 
even look at poor Miss Prince ; who had 
now ended her labours, and sat panting 
opposite. 

We learned that we were supported on 
each side by a public-house, — one the rascally- 
looking house which we had passed on our 
arrival, and which seemed expressly built to 
harbour tramps and poachers; the other *'a 
very respectable place, where we could get 
good beer T' Then there was a third at a 
short distance, somewhere in the woods; a 
very small farm, and two or three woodcutters' 
huts, &c , near us. 

'* After which,'' added our landlord, " you 
will find a splendid road before you, and 
not another dwelling till you get to Stow- 
ington," 

My heart sank at this intelligence; and 
Miss Prince's blank look of dismay was pitia- 
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ble. I almost thought she would have fallen 
from her chah-. 

"And the people?'' I asked, faintly. 

Mr. Maddox shook his head. 

" I wish I could give a good report of them ; 
but the truth is that they are the roughest lot 
I ever saw. However, that will not matter so 
much, as you will not have much to do with 
any of your neighbours." 

" Oh !'' — as certain unpleasant visions 
passed before my eyes. 

Miss Prince rubbed her hands, shrugged 
her shoulders, and cast such a reproachful 
glance at me, — as the originator of this mis- 
chief; whilst in my turn, I mentally heaped a 
mountain of reproaches on Mr. Ilobertson's 
devoted head. 

*'Well, Florence, dear, I only hope we 
may survive the winter; — that we may not be 
robbed and murdered some dark night." 

"Oh, no. Ma'am 1 Make yourself easy/' 
said our landlord ; whilst I thought, 
• " Mr. Robertson shall come and see this 
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Charming place. And then, if he is a gentle- 
man, he will feel bound to help us out of, as 
he has helped us into, this dilemma/' 

Meanwhile, our worthy landlord proceeded 
to give us further information ; told us the 
names of certain tradespeople at the village 
or the neighbouring town, and also those of 
the Stowington clergyman and doctor; the 
first of whom he described as " an old bore," 
and the second as a " queer medical-studen- 
tish sort of young man." Then he taught us 
how to signal the old carrier with his donkey- 
cart, by hanging out a piece of wood like a 
sign-board from the top of the gate ; and 
lastly, he informed us that if we could not 
make it convenient to walk two miles and a 
half to the post-office every day, we must pay 
a boy a shilling a week to bring our letters. 

Fortunately, he wrote down most of the 
names, directions, and addresses; otherwise 
we should have been none the wiser for them ; 
Miss Prince sitting by witli a blank, apathetic 
air,^ whilst I listened without understanding, 
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as before ; in fact, jast as if all had been a 
dream. 

At length Mr. Maddox rose, and ordered 
his gig ; remarking, 

" And noTjT I think I've told you all^ so I 
must go, for it is getting dark already." 

^^Will you not take some refreshment 
first?" I asked, feeling as if somehow it was 
incumbent upon me to do the honours of our 
cottage; though what there was to offei* 
seemed uncertain. 

" No thank you, miss,'' was the answer, 
however. '' I took something before you 
arrived, — good evening I You'll remember 
my directions, — especially about the green- 
house stove? Good evening, ma'am. I hope 
you may have your health ; and when the 
six months are over^ I shall be happy — pro- 
vided both parties are satisfied — to let you 
the cottage for six more." 

Thus Mr. Maddox bowed himself out of 
the house; but turned again to add, **I 
might have asked for further references, but 
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Mr. Kobertson's word is quite sufficient. I 
believe, from enquiries which I made, that he 
is a most respectable gentleman, so of course 
I take his friends on trust/' 

*' How condescending 1" I thought, but I 
only laughed at his odd manners, murmuring, 
'' Of course !'' 

I was heartily glad to get rid of Mr, 
Maddox, and have leisure to arrange my 
disturbed thoughts; moreover, I was verj^ 
tired, and cold, and hungry; and consequently 
wanted food and rest. Yet, no sooner was 
he gone than a sudden idea flashed across my 
mind, and I would have given much to recall 
him for a minute. I flew through the gate, 
(much to Miss Prince's astonishment), ex- 
claiming. 

"Mr. Maddox, stop one moment, if you 
please !'' 

But I was too late, for he was already out 
of hearing, or else he did not choose to lose 
more time by turning back ; so I disconten- 
tedly returned to the " Eetreat/' 
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^^ Stupid, never to have thought of that 
hefore !" 

"Of what, dear?'* asked Miss Prince. 

" Oh, never mind ; Til tell you presently. 
Let me take breath first/' 

And I accordingly sat gasping, whilst my 
old friend and governess stood gazing at me 
in wonderment, as though she felt half con- 
vinced that I had taken leave of civilisation 
and my senses at one and the same time. 
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bracket, carriage, skeleton, chime, mosi- 
cul, night, astronomical, regulator, shop, 
warehouse, office, counting house, &c. 
25 Old Bond Street, London- 

BENSON^~OLO0KS. 

Drawinar room clocks, richly gilt, and 

ornamented with fine enamels ifrom the 

imperial manufactories of S5vres, firom 

£•2(0 to £-2 n. 

25. Old Bond Street, London. 

BENSON'S CLOCKS, 

For the dining room, in every shape, 
style, and variety of bronze— red, green , 
copper, Horentine, &c. A thousand 
can be selected from, from lOu guineas 
to '.' guineas. 
25, Old Bond Street, London. 



BENSON'S WATCHES. 

ix>ndon-nmdc levers, gold from JCIO 

K 8.. silver from £5 5s. 

25, Old Bond Street, London. 

BENSON'S WATCHES. 

Swiss watches of guaranteed quality, 

gold from 15 r.s ; silver from £•-' I s. Gd. 

25, Old Bond Stkcet, London. 

Benson's Exact Watch. 

Gohi from £00 ; silver from £-J-i. 
25, Old Bond Stkeet, London. 

Benson's Indian Watch. 

Gold,£-J3; silver, £11 lis 
25, Old Bond Stuekt, London. 

THE HOUSE-CLOCK DEPARTMENT, 

Will be found to contain the largest and most varied stock ol Clocks of every 
description, in gilt, bronze, marbles, porcelain, and woods of the choicest lands. 

In this department is also included a very fine collection of 

BRONZES D'AKT. 

BENSON'S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET; tree by post forthrec stamps, cont^ 
a short liisiory of Horology, with prices and pattenis of every description of watch 
and clock, and enables tliose who live iu any part of the world to select a watcn, 
and have it sent safe by post. 

25, OLD BOND STREET, 

AND AT THE STEAM FACTORY, «S dB 84, LUDGATE HILL E.C. 



BENSON'S CLOCKS, 

In the following marbles:^ Black, 
rou{;e anticjue, Siennc, d'Eg>'ptc, rouge 
vert, malachite, white, ro8<fc, serpen- 
tine, Brocatelle, porphyry, green, 
griottc,d'Ecosse, alabaster, lapis lazuli 
Algerian onyx, Califomian. 
2r», Old Bond Sikeet, London. 
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